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CHAPTER IV. THE SIEGE AND THE SACK. 


Ir is but right to state that the majority 
of the besieged persons were fully conscious 
that they had provoked attack. Outrages 
and reprisals had, it is true, for many years 
passed as naturally as compliments in 
other places, between the Charlton Fair 
folks and the tenants of the Military 
Academy, but these had been intermitted 
for a considerable time, and the treatment 
the two young cadets received on the 
previous evening at the hands of these 
roystering roughs had been very savage and 
severe, even if it had been provoked. It 
was only by a gallant charge of their 
natural and hereditary enemies, the police, 
that their young lives had been preserved, 
although their limbs, as we know, had not 
been so fortunate. 

The unarmed mob in the main thorough- 
fare broke and fled at thefirst charge; under 
waggons and tent-ropes they scuttled to 
left and right, the boldest making for the 
hedges where the stakes grew, and the 

wiliest lying flat on their faces behind the 
pictures that fronted the caravans. The 
cry was not indeed “Sauve qui peut! !” for it 
was, “Here are them scaly cadets!” but the 
effect was precisely the same as that which 
takes place in military surprises upon a 
larger scale; only it was more difficult to 
save oneself ‘by running on account of the 
. youthful agility of the assailants, who laid 
about them also with a vigour beyond 
their years. It was no childs’ play on 
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either side, for whenever a belt-plate came | too, was hypercritical and very inquisitive. 


in contact with a man’s skull it cut a hole in 
it; while, on the other hand, not a few of the 
roughs were armed with bludgeons, while 
the big sticks employed in the “Aunt 
Sally” game of those days (for that lady 
is of ancient lineage) and the heavy legs of 
the pea-and-thimble tables afforded weapons jf 
to others. The discipline of the invaders, § 
however, carried everything before them; 
in a few minutes their enemies bit the dust 
and fied, and then came the “ sacking.” 

The proprietors of the booths, and the 
itinerant gentry generally, had, up to this 
point, rather enjoyed the combat. They 
were caterers of spectacle to others, and 
had very seldom the opportunity of judging 
of the merits of any performance of a 
public nature. Such of them as had had 
any hand in the ill-treatment of the two 
young gentlemen in hospital were naturally 
careful to conceal the fact, and affected a 
serenity of mind, as to what the invading 
forces might do next, which they were 
probably far from feeling ; others, however, 
had no sting of conscience in this respect, 
and rather hailed the advent of the new 
arrivals, as likely to fill their places of 
amusement at a higher admission figure 
than was customary. 

They had reckoned without their host, 
and in very great ignorance, it may be J 
added, of the character of their guests. 
In the first place, sentinels were placed 
in every tent to prevent the egress of } 
its inhabitants, and Generalissimo Bex, 
his staff, and the rest of his victorious 
warriors, gave a grand “ bespeak,” among 
which were several features rare in 
theatrical experience, but especially this 
one—that every performance was com- 
manded to be gratuitous. The audience, fj 
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Not content (for example) with the war- 
dance of the North American Indians, and 
the war-whoop, for the execution of which 
those noble savages have such a reputation 
in musical circles, they made them dance 
and whoop in even a more natural if less 
national manner; nor were they satisfied 
till the unhappy “ braves” had stripped off 
their borrowed plumes, washed the paint 
from their still dirty faces, and confessed 
themselves to be natives of Tipperary. 
With the Learned Pig (whom they re- 
quested to spell Pipeclay and other words 
still nrore foreign to his usual vocabulary) 
they were graciously pleased to express 
satisfaction, and, in proof of it, (much to 
his owner’s disapproval) conferred upon 
him the glorious boon of liberty, by 
driving him out into the adjacent woods, 
The incomparable pugilists (supposed not 
without reason to have had a hand—or 
a fist—in the ill-treatment of the two 
neuxes) they compelled to fight without 
the gloves, and when one of them had been 
beaten till he resembled less a man than a 
jelly-fish, they thrashed the victor. 

I am afraid they pulled the “only mer- 
maid’s” tail off, and derided the “ fattest 
woman in the world” in a manner which 
evenacourt-martial would have pronounced 
unbecoming officers and gentlemen: but 
when places are “sacked” it is notorious 
that our very Bayards cease to be the 
pink of courtesy. Perhaps the greatest 
attraction to the victorious army was, 
however, Richardson’s booth, at that epoch 
the great representative of travelling melo- 
drama. The performances “commanded ” 
from its talented company were at once 
numerous and varied: they compelled 
those artistes who had passed their lives, 
if they had not been born, in the purple, 
delineating kings and seldom condescend- 
ing to be archdukes, to exchange robes 
with clown and harlequin, and some very 
curious and noteworthy acting was the 
result. The attentions, too, of our gentle- 
men-cadets to the corps de ballet were 
what would be now designated, I suppose, 
as “marked with empressement.” Richard- 
son’s booth was in fact to that honourable 
corps what Capua was to another victorious 
army, and with the same consequences. 
While the young warriors indalged their 
taste for the drama and flirtation, the 
scattered forces of the enemy gathered 
together, and returned tv the tented field 
in vastly augmented numbers. Armed 
with pitchforks and hedge-stakes, with 
bludgeons and rakes, they burst into the 





enclosure, and drove in the sentinels, with 
the most terrible cries for blood and 
vengeance. The besiegers in their turn 
became the besieged ; and if the description 
should seem a joke, it is the fault of the 
describer, for the reelity had very little 
fun in it for either party. The bloodshed, 
if not the carnage, was something consider- 
able. 

Generalissimo Bex at once. put himself 
at the head of asallying party, but, though 
performing prodigies of valour, was driven 
back to his wooden walls—the booth. For, 
though it was called a booth, Richardson’s 
was built of wood, and afforded the only 
tenable military position in the fair. The 
proverb that proclaims there is nothing 
like leather, was proved fallacious in the 
combat between belts and bludgeons. The 
cadets found their natural weapons in- 
efficacious against the cold steel of the 
pitchforks and those other arms of their 
adversaries, which, if not “ of precision,” 
made a hole wherever they hit. They 
fell back, therefore, upon the theatrical 
armoury, and waged the combat with 
every description of mediswval weapon. 
Halberds of beefeaters, spears of knights, 
cross-handled swords of crusaders, were 
all pressed into the service. One gentle- 
man-cadet even donned a suit of armour 
belonging to Richard Coeur de Lion, and, 
with a mace in one hand and a ballet- 
dancer in the other, defied the howling 
throng from the platform of the stage. 
The whole scene resembled that at Front 
de Bouf’s Castle, where Brian de Bois 
Guilbert escapes from the rabble of be- 
siegers with the beautiful and accomplished 
Rebecca. Only there was no escape for 
his modern counterpart. Matters began 
to look very bad, indeed, for the corps of 
gentlemen-cadets. They fought like men, 
even like heroes, and there was not an 
abusive epithet—much less a blow—which 
they did not return with interest. It is 
notorious that the use of strong language 
greatly strengthens and exhilarates our 
military in the field of battle, and this 
auxiliary—of which they had a store which 
was practically inexhaustible—they did 
not spare. Yet, the battle was going 
against them very decidedly. A council 
of war was hastily called together in the 
green-room, an apartment of bare wood, 
resembling a large packing-case; and it 
was devided that there was now no hope but 
to cut their way through the enemy, by 
issuing from the back of the booth, a com- 
paratively unbesieged quarter. It was 
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thought that this might be effected if the 
movement was performed with rapidity. 
Their chief difficulty lay in their wounded, 
whom, of course, they could not leave to 
the tender mercies of the roughs, and many 
of whom had been put hors de combat. If 
they could march with the army, it was as 
much as they could do; they could act the 
part of combatants no longer. 

And now we are to narrate an incident 
as touching and romantic as ever happened 
in regular warfare. It must be premised 
that, although the male performers of the 
great Richardson troupe had taken the 
conduct of the cadet army in some dudgeon, 
and had fled from the booth as soon as its 
siege began, the lady performers were by 
no means so inimical to the honourable 
corps, and had remained. They had slapped 
the young gentlemen’s faces when flushed 
with victory, and inclined to be too demon- 
strative in their attentions; but now that 
they were discomfited and in danger, the 
hearts of these ladies warmed towards 
them: they were touched by their youth, 
their bravery—which seemed about to be 
so ill rewarded—and, perhaps, in some 
cases, by their good looks. 

The damsel whom I have ventured to 
liken to Rebecca was very soft-hearted, 
yet had also an unusual amount of intelli- 
gence, and, in the midst of the hurly-burly, 
and while one of the many onsets of the 
besiegers upon the platform was in the act 
of being repulsed—which was done on 
each occasion with greater and greater 
difficulty —she inquired naively of her 
Brian de Bois Guilbert, “‘ Why don’t you 
show these scoundrels our muskets ?” 

“Muskets!” answered Landon excitedly, 
for he it was who had for the nonce taken 
the trappings of the Templar, which he 
was now in the act of discarding as too 
cumbrous; “I saw no muskets. Where 
are they ? They would be our salvation.” 

“They were in the wardrobe ’—so this 
simple creature described the armoury— 
“‘ with the rest of the properties.” 

“T never saw them,” cried Landon; 
“did you, Darall?” 

Darall had come in from the fray with 
a broken head, to which the simple remedy 
of cold water was being applied by a fair 
creature in tights : 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou, 
was his neat acknowledgment of her 
solicitude. 

“Get along with you and your angels,” 
answered she, unconscious of the quotation. 





“ Dan's you hear your friend speaking to 
ou?” 

“Yes, I hear him; I found the muskets 
and hid them,” said Darall, coolly. ‘Things 
are bad enough as it is, without there 
being murder done.” 

“Yes, but it is becoming a question 
whether we or those scoundrels yonder 
are to be murdered,” observed Landon, 
hotly. ‘Come, where did you hide these 
things P” 

“] shall not tell you,” answered Darall, 
decisively. ‘* You may say what you like, 
but you will thank me for it some day, 
since a single shot——” 

“Why, you young stoopid,” interrupted 
Rebecca—she was his elder by about six 
months—‘“ the guns ain’t loaded; there is 
neither powder nor shot in the booth; you 
need only show the muskets, to frighten 
the fellows.” 

The young lady had, doubtless, some 
experience of the effect of the exhibition 
of fire-arms upon a crowd, and at all 
events, in their desperate case, it was 
quite worth while to try the experiment. 
Every minute that the besieged now spent 
in their little fortress added to their list of 
wounded, while, on the other hand, the 
forces of the enemy increased in number 
and audacity. Their sole hope, except in 
flight, lay in their being rescued by their 
friends the military at Woolwich, who 
would have been glad enough to have 
done battle for them, had they been aware 
of their hard straits; but, unhappily, 
Charlton Fair was as “taboo” to Her 
Majesty’s forces, and for the same excellent 
reasons, as it was to the cadets themselves, 
and not a uniform was to be seen among 
the crowd without. A general sally was 
therefore at once determined on. 

Acting upon Landon’s suggestion, the 
dozen or so of muskets that served for 
Richardson’s stage army were given out 
to the wounded, who had instructions to 
level them at the enemy, but by no means 
to pull trigger, lest their harmless character 
should be thereby disclosed; thus it was 
hoped that the prowess of those who were 
least able to defend themselves would be 
most respected. These formed the first 
line of battle, as the whole Cadet Company 
issued forth from the back of the booth, 
and the effect of their appearance even 
exceeded expectation. The crowd who 
had rushed round to cut off their retreat 
at once fell back before the threatening 
muzzles of the muskets, and not until the 
retiring force had cleared the enclosure, 
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and reached the lane, did they pluck up 
courage to fall upon the rear-guard, which 
was under the command of Landon him- 
self. Then, indeed, that young gentleman 
had quite enough to do; the march of the 
main body was necessarily slow because 
of those who had been hurt, and were 
scarcely fit for marching, and this gave 
the crowd opportunity for “ cutting out” 
expeditions, whereby a cadet or two would 
get torn away from his friends, and had 
to be rescued, if not by tooth and nail, by 
every other description of weapon. It 
was fortunate for the whole corps that in 
their brief hour of victory they had not 
neglected, in their pursuit of more ethereal 
delights, to fortify themselves both with 
food and liquor; the weather was hot, and 
fun and fighting had made great demands 
upon their strength, which, after all, was 
not quite that of full-grown men; and 
now, with the sense of something like 
defeat depressing them, it was hard to 
have to contest every inch of their way, 
under pain of being left behind in hands 
that would have shown no mercy. 

They fought, however, like young tigers, 
and, thanks to Darall, who had as quick an 
eye for a weak point in their own array as 
Landon had for one in that of their adver- 
saries, they emerged from the lane on to 
the high-road without the loss of a man. 
At this point the pursuit was stayed, and 
their peril might be considered over. 

“We may be in time for evening parade 
yet, if we push on,” said Darall, consulting 
his watch. 

The poor young fellow was thinking of 
the price they would have to pay for their 
fun, and rightly judged that their offence, 
great as it was, would be held much more 
serious, should they fail in so important a 
professional obligation as parade. 

Even Generalissimo Bex—who was as 
good as expelled already, and knew it— 
recognised the necessity (for others) of 
getting home by seven o'clock, and gave 
quite an unprecedented word of command : 

“ Double—all you fellows that can—and 
the rest, hobble!” At the same time he 
gave injunctions to the rear-guard that 
they should not desert the wounded; the 
ineffectualness of whose weapons had long 
been made apparent, and who would have 
fallen victims to the least onslaught of the 
enemy. It was bad enough for Darall— 
to whom every moment was of such con- 
sequence—to have to suit his pace to that 
of these poor cripples; but worse luck 
even than this awaited him. They had 





been left by the main body—whose _posi- 
tion was now indicated only by a cloud of 
dust—about five minutes, when a shrill 
cry for help was heard proceeding from 
the road by which they had just come. 

“Good Heavens! we have left no fellows 
behind us, have we? ” cried Landon; even 
his reckless spirit slightly dashed by the 
prospect of having to attempt a rescue in 
the face of such overwhelming odds. 

* No,” said Darall, who, with his friend, 
had stopped behind the rest to listen. “I 
counted them all myself.” 

“And yet it sounds like some young 
fellow being hacked about,” replied the 
other. “It is not a man’s voice, it is too 
thin.” 

“It is a girl’s,” said Darall gravely. 
And, again, not one agonising cry, but 
two struck on their ears, passionately 
appealing for aid. 

“Those brutes are ill-treating some 
women,” observed Landon; “they are 
always doing it. It is no earthly use our 
going back.” 

“1 am afraid they are paying out those 
poor girls who helped us to the muskets 
and things,” said Darall, his face growing 
suddenly pale with concentrated rage. 

Landon uttered such a string of ana- 
themas as would have done honour to a 
papal excommunication. “It is no use 
thinking about it,” exclaimed he, im- 
patiently, “let us get on.” 

“No, Landon, we must not leave them. 
Just listen to that!” 

A cry of “ Help, help!” and then of 
“Murder!” clove the blue air. At the 
sound of it both the young fellows turned 
and began to run swiftly back upon the 
road they had just traversed. 

“Somebody’s getting it, and someone 
else will get this,” cried Landon, his hand 
still grasping the mace of the Templar— 
no pasteboard property, as it happened, 
but a formidable weapon of hard wood. 
Darall had for weapon only a hedge 
stake—the spoil of some fallen foe—but 
no knight who ever laid lance in rest 
among all King Arthur’s court had a 
more chivalrous soul. 





“LE PREMIER PAS.” 


THE proverbial costliness of “the first 
step” finds literal exemplification in the 
case of a newly-invented or newly-im- 
ported dance, and the essays of its earliest 
practitioners. It is, indeed, a very re- 


sponsible proceeding that primal move- 
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ment of the light fantastic toe towards 
strange experiences ; perils are in prospect, 
and no happy issue may attend the under- 
taking. Society, which is not gifted with 
much nervous force, can only at long in- 
tervals afford to submit itself to such 
trials. They have been found to be almost 
too severe. Of late there have been no 
new dances worth speaking of. And per- 
haps any change now could not be of the 
old momentous kind—could hardly stir 
and perplex and startle as in former times. 
A great revolution has the effect of 
dwarfing subsequent events or catas- 
trophes of a like nature. The dancing of 
society perhaps underwent its greatest 
revolution some sixty years ago, when the 
German waltz was first brought to this 
country. 

The great continental wars of the first 
Napoleon had not yet ceased ; there were 
gleams, however, of the coming peace dis- 
cernible upon the horizon. Many foreigners 
had already presented themselves in this 
country, invading its ball-rooms. They 
had even penetrated as far as Almack’s ; 
and they had brought with them the 
waltz, leaving it there upon the floor to 
explode like a shell, as it speedily did. 

Almack’s departed from amongst us some 
years since. It perished, perhaps, of what 
might be called medically an internal com- 
plaint ; of convulsions and dissensions en- 
gendered by its own constitution. Or its 
demise might be due to a feeling that it 
had fulfilled its mission, accomplished its 
end, and that people—and even people of 
fashion—could well afford thenceforward 
to dispense with its existence. In any case 
there was an end, for ever, of Almack’s. 
In the days of the Regency, however, and 
afterwards for a considerable period, 
Almack’s was of real power and of signal 
importance in the State. It might be de- 
scribed simply as a dancing club governed 
by a committee of women. But, in effect 
it was more, much more, than this. In 
the opinion of one of its votaries, since 
deceased, it was “the seventh heaven of 
the fashionable world.” Messrs. Burgess 
and Co., his tailors, were much esteemed 
by Mr. Toots, owing to the fact of their 
being so “very expensive.” Similarly, 
Almack’s presented attractions to man 
minds—it was so “very exclusive.” The 
severity of the lady patronesses had some- 
thing Spartan about it. Their frowns 
might consign many very worthy ladies 
and gentlemen to despair; still they did 
not hesitate to frown when need was. 





They were resolute that by no act of theirs 
should the peculiar exclusiveness of the 
institution be in the slightest degree im- 
perilled. They had proclaimed that no 
gentleman should ever appear at their 
august assemblies unless duly arrayed in 
the strictest evening dress of the time— 
knee-breeches, white cravat, and chapeau 
bras. Once a very distinguished warrior 
had ventured to present himself less for- 
mally attired. “Your grace cannot be 
permitted to enter in trousers,” politely 
but peremptorily said Mr. Willis, the 
vigilant custodian of the ball-room. And 
the Duke of Wellington retired from the 
scene of action, discomfited and defeated if 
not demoralised. He had many comrades 
in misfortune. The late Captain Gronow 
relates in a certain tone of awe, that “‘ of 
the three hundred officers of the Foot 
Guards not more than half-a-dozen were 
honoured with vouchers of admission to 
this exciusive temple of the beau monde.” 
And he enumerates the lady patronesses 
at this time: the Ladies Castlereagh, 
Jersey, Cowper, and Sefton, Mrs. Drum- 
mond Burrell (afterwards Lady Wil- 
loughby), the Princess Esterhazy, and the 
Countess Lieven. He does not hesitate, 
indeed, half-a-century having elapsed, to 
describe these grandes dames of the past, 
with perhaps more sincerity than forbear- 
ance. The most popular, it seems, was 
unquestionably Lady Cowper, known to 
a later generation as Lady Palmerston. 
On the other hand, Lady Jersey, we are 
informed, bore herself like a tragedy 
queen, and “whilst attempting the sub- 
lime frequently made herself simply ridi- 
culous, being inconceivably rude. Lady 
Sefton was kind and amiable; Madame de 
Lieven haughty and exclusive.” Of the 
other ladies no clear account is afforded. 
Prior to the introduction of the waltz 
and the quadrille—and these twin dances 
arrived here so nearly together that there 
is some difficulty in deciding which was 
really the elder-born in England—the 
dances at Almack’s had been confined to 
the old English country dance, cotillons, 
Scotch steps, and an occasional Highland 
reel, the orchestra being from Edinburgh, 
and conducted by the then celebrated Neil 
Gow. The graceful minuet, and the more 
vivacious gavotte had already, it would 
seem, disappeared from the ball pro- 
gramme. When, in 1813, at a grand féte 
given by the Prince Regent at Carlton 
House, her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales made her first appear- 
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ance in public, we read that she entered 
so much into the spirit of the entertainment 
as to ask for the then fashionable Scotch 
dances; and she honoured two dances, it 
appears, by taking part in them. In the 
first she accepted the hand of the late Duke 
of Devonshire, and in the second that of 
the Earl of Aboyne, who had danced with 
Marie Antoinette, and who, as Marquis of 
Huntley, lived long enough to dance with 
Queen Victoria. There is no mention of 
waltz or quadrille in this account, however. 
If Captain Gronow be correct in assigning 
1815 as the date at which Lady Jersey in- 
troduced from Paris the quadrille at Al- 
mack’s, why then the waltz certainly pre- 
ceded it by some two years. Byron’s 
apostrophic hymn “The Waltz,” was 
written at Cheltenham in the autumn of 
1812, and published anonymously in the 
spring of the following year. The poem is 
scarcely worthy of its author, and met with 
butan indifferent reception from the public. 
Byron, indeed, hastened to disclaim all 
connection with the effusion; neverthe- 
less, that “The Waltz” was really written 
by him is not now disputable; he confessed 
as much in his correspondence with 
Murray, and the poem is now properly 
included in all complete editions of his 
works. Captain Gronow, writing as a 
veteran about campaigns of the remote 
past, may have been mistaken as to the 
year of the introduction of the quadrille. 
He professes, however, much preciseness 
of memory upon the subject. “I knew,” 
he writes, “the persons who formed the 
very first quadrille that was ever danced 
at Almack’s; they were Lady Jersey, Lady 
Harriet Butler, Lady Susan Ryder, and 
Miss Montgomery; the men being the 
Count St. Aldegonde (afterwards a 
general, aide-de-camp to Louis Philippe, 
then Duke of Orleans), Mr. Montgomery, 
Mr. Montague, and Charles Standish, 
“The ‘mazy waltz,’” he continues, ‘‘ was 
also brought to us about this time, but 
there were comparatively few who at first 
ventured to whirl round the saloons of 
Almack’s. In course of time, however, 
Lord Palmerston might have been seen 
describing an infinite number of circles 
with Madame de Lieven. Baron de 
Neumann was frequently seen turning 
with the Princess Esterhazy; and in 
course of time,” the captain concludes 
pleasantly, “the waltzing mania having 
turned the heads of society generally, 
descended to their feet, and the waltz was 
practised in the mornings in certain noble 





mansions in London with unparalleled 
assiduity.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the waltz obtained success in England 
immediately, or upon very easy terms. It 
met, indeed, with very determined oppo- 
sition. Perhaps many disliked the new 
dance for the good reason that they could 
not execute it; their feet refused to move 
obediently to the requirements of the 
measure. Others charged against it—in 
all good faith, very likely—that it was 
attended with mischievous results, in the 
way of giddiness and confusion of the 
head. But the most serious attack was 
made upon moral grounds. The waltz 
was censured for its licence and impro- 
priety. Prudery grew quite fierce upon 
the subject. The ball-room was divided 
into rival hosts—the waltzers and the 
anti-waltzers. The dance was nightly ac- 
complished, but in an atmosphere of sneers 
and scoffs and objurgations. Mothers for- 
bade their daughters to waltz, husbands 
their wives, brothers their sisters. The 
dancing world of fashion was rent in 
twain. The male waltzers at this time 
were chiefly foreigners, and their names 
have come down to us: St. Aldegonde, 
Neumann, a M. Bourblanc, and the Barons 
Tuyll and Tripp. The last named, of 
course, incurred much ridicule. His sur- 
name invited satire. Verses attributed to 
Sheridan contain special mention of him: 
With tranquil step and timid downcast glance 
Behold the well-paired couple now advance, 


In such sweet posture our first parents moved 
While, hand in hand, through Eden’s bowers they 


roved, 
Ere yet the devil, with promise fine and false 
— their poor heads and taught them how to 
waltz. 
One hand grasps hers, the other holds her hip 


For so the law’s laid down by Baron Tripp. 


Why Sheridan, any more than Byron, 
should have troubled himself as to the 
morality or immorality of waltzing it is 
difficult now to discover. To Byron, 
perhaps, dancing always appeared in an 
objectionable light: his sensitiveness was 
reminded of his physical misfortune. And 
then he loved censure and satire for their 
own sakes; the subject was of little con- 
sequence. In one part of the poem he 
states that ‘Waltz and the battle of Aus- 
terlitz opened the ball together.” He cor- 
rects this as an anachronism in a subsequent 
note, however, and proceeds: “The bard 
means (if he means anything) waltz was 
not so much in vogue until the Kegent 
attained the acme of his popularity. 
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Waltz, the comet, whiskers, and the new 
government [Lord Liverpool's], illumi- 
nated heaven and earth in all their glory 
much about the same time. Of these the 
comet only has disappeared; the other 
three continue to astonish us still.” The 
Mase of Motion is questioned : 


How first to Albion found thy waltz her way ? 
The reply is: 


Borne on the breath of hyperborean gales, 
From Hamburg’s port (while Hamburg yet had 
mails), 
7 * * 


She came—Waltz came, and with her certain sets 
Of true despatches and of true gazettes ; 

There flamed of Austerlitz the best despatch 
Which Moniteur nor Morning Post can match ; 
And—almost crushed beneath the glorious news— 
Ten plays and forty tales of Kotzebue’s. ss 


Fraught with this cargo—and her fairest freight 

Delightful Waltz, on tip-toe for a mate— 

The welcome vessel reached the genial strand, 

And round her flocked the daughters of the land. 
* 


To one and all the lovely stranger came, 
And every ball-room echoes with her name. 
Endearing Waltz! to thy more melting tune 
Bow Irish jig and ancient rigadoon, 
Scotch reels avaunt, and country dance forego 
Your future claims to each fantastic toe. 
Then what seem to the poet the impro- 
prieties of the dance are dwelt upon, and 
the shades of the departed belles “‘ whose 
reign began of yore with George the Third” 
are invited to speed back to the ball-room 
and be shocked at the “seductive waltz.” 
The fashion hails from countesses to queens, 
And maids and valets waltz behind the scenes, 
Wide and more wide thy witching circle spreads, 
And turns, if nothing else, at least our heads. 
With thee even clumsy cits attempt to bounce, 
And cockneys practice what they -can’t pronounce. 

* 


Hoops are no more, and petticoats not much ; 
Morals and minuets, virtue and her stays, 
And tell-tale powder, all have had their days. . 
Some may see a natural appropriateness 
in the appearance of “whiskers” (the 
*‘ moustache” was included in that term) 
simultaneously with the bearded comet of 
1812. But it was not only our foreign 
visitors who were whiskered: our cavalry 
now exhibited decorations of that nature. 
Indeed, after an interval of more than a 
century the beard movement was recom- 
mencing in England. 
Hail, nimble nymph, to whom the young hussar, 
The whiskered votary of waltz and war, 
His night devotes, despite of spur and boots, 
A sight unmatched since Orpheus and his brutes, &c. 
It may be assumed that even the Tenth 
Regiment of Hussars danced at this period, 
though afterwards famed for its inactivity 
in the ball-room. But in 1812 the regi- 
ment’s colonel, the Marquis of Anglesey, 
had not lost his leg, and there was no 





need for his officers to pay him the sym- 
pathetic compliment of abstinence from 
dancing. The preface to the poem affects 
to be written by a “country gentleman of 
a midland county,” amazed at the waltz- 
ing of his wife, ‘a middle-aged maid of 
honour.” The squire expresses himself 
with the frankness of Smollett, but with 
very inferior humour. 

- But although Byron and Sheridan lent 
their pens to the cause of prudery and 
mock-modesty, and Tom Moore, loud in 
his preference for the old English country 
dance, described how— 


Waltz, that rake from foreign lands, 
Presumed, in sight of all beholders, 

To lay his rude licentious hands 
On virtuous English backs and shoulders— 


there was no real reversal of the decree of 
fashion. The waltz went revolving on, 
drawing more and more recruits into its 
magic circle. And the waltzers retaliated, 
attacking in their turn their censors and 
critics, denouncing country dances and 
cotillons as worthy only of the kitchen. 
The young Duke of Devonshire, “the 
Magnus Apollo of London drawing-rooms,” 
as Mr. Raikes describes him, was now at 
the head of the waltzers, supported by a 
powerful contingent of foreigners. The 
“kitchen dances” were expelled from 
Devonshire House, in favour of the waltz 
and the quadrille. And when his Majesty, 
Alexander, Emperor of all the Russias, was 
seen, attired in the tightest of uniforms, 
with a host of decorations glittering upon 
his breast, waltzing round the room at 
Almack’s, the aati-waltz party had nothing 
for it but to surrender at discretion. If 
they cared to do so, however, they had 
opportunities of rejoicing over the un- 
timely fate that befell certain of their 
former antagonists, the first waltzers in 
England. Poor M. Bourblanc, who had 
been a distinguished champion of the 
cause—had even taken up his pen in its 
defence, and written verses protesting the 
innocence of the waltz—was devoured by 
cannibals in sight of the ship that had 
been charged by his government to convey 
him on some distant mission, for he was a 
member of the diplomatic service. The 
ship had wandered from her course, and 
touched at an unknown island; the captain 
sent a boat’s crew ashore to obtain infor- 
mation. Bourblanc joined the party, 
moved by curiosity; but the natives, 
superior in power, and perhaps in inquisi- 
tiveness also, fell upon the white men, 
massacred and ate them up. M. Bourblanc 
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was much mourned in England, and espe- 
cially at Almack’s. Whenever an awkward 
dancer disported himself, exposing his 
incapacity in the ball-room, then a whisper 
was wont to run round: “Quel dommage 
qu'il n’ait pas été mangé par les sauvages 
au lieu de ce pauvre M. Bourblanc! ” 

Baron Tripp’s end was also sad enough. 
He was a handsome Dutchman, with 
an indistinct pedigree; “an agreeable 
boaster,” reports Mr. Raikes, “ swearing 
like a hussar”—the world was much ad- 
dicted to swearing in those days—speaking 
a curious patois, part German, part French- 
English, and holding a commission in 
the Prince Regent’s regiment, the Tenth 
Light Dragoons. The war over, and the 
waltz thoroughly established in England, 
Tripp returned to Brussels. A scandal, 
terminating in a duel, drove him thence 
to Florence. ‘He lived there,” writes 
Mr. Raikes, “with the gay society of 
which Lord and Lady Burghersh’s house 
formed the centre. There were many 
English in the place, among whom was a 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, a pretty, young, married 
woman, very coquette, not much known 
in the London world. Tripp fell violently 
in love with her, and became her professed 
admirer; but, whether from jealousy, or 
from what cause, is not exactly known, 
he retired one afternoon to his lodgings, 
borrowed a pair of pistols from a friend, 
and shot himself through the head, leaving 
only a few lines on his writing-table to 
intimate that he was tired of life.” 

In that old-fashioned work known as 
Tom and Jerry—once so highly esteemed 
for a vivacity that now, it must be con- 
fessed, seems to be of the deadly-lively 
order—there is an illustration (and the 
illustrations of the book are very ad- 
mirable, they are by Cruikshank, and 
now give to it its only worth and vitality) 
representing Corinthian Tom enjoying a 
waltz with Corinthian Kate to the music of 
a piano played by Bob Logic, the Oxonian. 
He had requested as a favour that Kate 
and his friend Tom would perform the 
dance. ‘“ Kate,” says the text, “ without 
any hesitation immediately stood up. Tom 
offered his hand to his fascinating partner, 
and the dance took place. The plate con- 
veys a correct representation of the gay 
scene at that precise moment. The anxiety 
of the Oxonian to witness the attitudes of 
the elegant pair had nearly put a stop to 
their movements. On turning round from 
the pianoforte and presenting his comical 
mug, Katecould scarcely suppress a laugh.” 





Tom is attired in pantaloons and pumps; 
a short-waisted, tightly-buttoned dress 
coat, very long as to its swallow-tails; a 
white waistcoat longer than the front part 
of the coat, with a bunch of seals depend- 
ing from the fob, and a very broad Bram- 
mellian white cravat, with ample shirt- 
collar appearing above it. The dancers 
employ gestures not usually seen in modern 
ball-rooms, yet not ungraceful. They ad- 
vance with their arms raised and curved 
above their heads, as a preliminary to the 
joining of hands, and their circling of the 
room. The original waltz commenced in 
this way. A ball-room of the early times 
of the Regency would look strange to 
modern eyes. Brummell had introduced 
the stiffly-starched neckcloth, and with 
the Regent, had held earnest council con- 
cerning the pattern and form of clothes. 
Coats might be any colour—the brightest 
green, the fruitiest plum, mulberry, or 
sky-blue was even permissible — and 
burnished brass buttons were in general 
wear. Trousers did not appear in the 
evening until about 1816; the Regent was 
proud of his calves, and was loath indeed 
to conceal them under broadcloth. But 
to that measure he had to come at last, 
upon the peremptory behest of fashion. 
Every gentleman (and some ladies) took 
snuff, and affected particularity about 
snuff-boxes, indulging in great variety, 
and making collections of the same, some- 
times of an extraordinary value. It was 
a time of rich waistcoats, variegated and 
embossed, with false collars of suppositi- 
tious other waistcoats appearing above the 
genuine, so that the evening dress of the 
male dancer was of a far more parti- 
coloured character than in these days of 
funereal black clothes and white ties. 
Indeed, there was an abundance of colour 
in the ball-rooms of the Regency. The 
dress of the ladies was not remarkable for 
quantity. The skirts were neither long 
nor broad ; they clung closely to the limbs 
and made liberal revelation of sandaled 
feet and silken-stockinged ankles. Heads 
were very tall, the hair being piled aloft, 
and above it soaring feathers and climbing 
flowers. The arm, clothed in a kid glove 
long as a stocking, appeared at the end 
of a short sleeve, puffed into a globular 
form. Waists were as short as could be. 
It was thus the grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers of the present generation of 
dancers were equipped when called upon 
to decide the momentous question touch- 
ing the propriety or the impropriety of the 
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waltz, and to choose whether they would 
be prudes or profligates, for that was the 
favourite way of presenting the matter. 
After all, perhaps, the waltz was chiefly 
objected to because of its novelty. The 
country dances it displaced, and at last 
banished altogether from the ball-room, 
had possibly lost the old-fashioned romp- 
ing air that had once distinguished them, 
and had brought upon them in their turn 
the reprobation of the serious; they may 
have acquired sobriety and steadiness by 
the time of the Regency of George Prince 
of Wales. But it is curious to note that at 
an earlier period they incurred reproaches 
similar to those levelled subsequently at the 
waltz. In 1711 a correspondent of the 
Spectator, in the guise of a substantial 
tradesman about ’Change, relating that 
his daughter, a girl of sixteen, had been 
for some time under the tuition of M. 
Rigadoon, a French dancer, complains 
of the abuses that had crept into the 
diversion called “country dancing.” To 
one of these performances, called Hunt the 
Squirrel—in which, while the woman flies 
the man pursues her, but as soon as she 
turns he runs away and she is obliged to 
follow—he offers no objection; the moral 
of the dance aptly recommending modesty 
and discretion to the female sex; but pre- 
sently he notes that the best institutions 
are liable to corruption. “I was amazed 
to see my girl handed by and handing 
young fellows with so much familiarity, 
and I could not have thought it had been 
in the child. They very often made use 
of a most impudent step called ‘ setting,’ 
which I know not how to describe to you 
but by telling you that it is the very 
reverse of ‘back to back.’ At last an 
impudent young dog bid the fiddlers play 
a dance called ‘Moll Pately,’ and, after 
having made two or three capers, ran to 
his partner, locked his arms in hers, and 
whisked her round cleverly above ground 
in such a manner that I, who sat upon 
one of the lowest benches, saw further 
above her shoe than I can think fit to 
acquaint you with. I could no longer 
endure those enormities, wherefore, just 
as my girl was going to be made a whirli- 
gig, I ran in, seized on the child, and 
carried her home. Sir,” continues the 
letter-writer, “I am not yet old enough to 
be a fool. I suppose this diversion might 
be at first invented to keep up a good 
understanding between young men and 
women, and so farI am not against it; 
but I shall never allow of these things. 





I know not what you will say to this case 
at present, but am sure, had you been with 
me, that you had seen matter of great 
speculation.” The Spectator notes that 
his correspondent had apparently good 
reason to be a little ont of humour, but 
concludes that he would have been much 
more so “had he seen one of those ‘ kiss- 
ing dances,’ in which Will Honeycomb 
assures me they are obliged to dwell 
almost a minute on the fair one’s lips, or 
they will be too quick for the music, and 
dance quite out of tune.” He is disposed 
to hold, however, that inasmuch as the 
country dance is the particular invention 
of our own country, and as everyone is more 
or less proficient in it, it should not be 
discountenanced. He prefers to suppose, 
indeed, that it may be practised as inno- 
cently by others as by himself when he 
leads out as his partner the eldest daughter 
of his landlady. 

Upon another occasion the Spectator 
avows himself a passionate admirer of 
good dancing. The end of art being the 
imitation of nature, he holds dancing to 
be an imitation of nature in her highest 
excellence, and when she is most agreeable. 
“The business of dancing,” he says, “ is 
to display beauty,” and he denounces all 
“distortions and mimickries, and pre- 
tenders in dancing who think that merely 
to do what others cannot is to excel. 
The dancing on our stage is very faulty 
in this kind, and what they mean by 
writhing themselves into such postures, as 
it would be a pain for any of the spectators 
to stand in, and yet hope to please those 
spectators, is unintelligible.” Loving to 
shelter himself under the examples of 
great men, he recites the arguments in 
favour of dancing set forth in one of 
Lucian’s dialogues, and relates how the 
favourite diversion of the dance was first 
invented by the goddess Khea, and pre- 
served the life of Jove himself from the 
cruelty of his father Saturn. He men- 
tions that Pyrrhus gained more reputation 
by his invention of the dance called after 
him than by all his other actions; that 
the Lacedemonians, the bravest people in 
Greece, greatly encouraged dancing, and 
made their Hormus (a dance much resem- 
bling the French Brawl) famous all over 
Europe; and that Socrates, who was 
judged to be the wisest of men, was not 
only a professed admirer of the dancing 
of others, but himself took pains to acquire 
the art, even in his old age. 

Upon a subsequent occasion Steele (for 
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he is the author of the papers upon 
dancing) commends the “art, skill, or 
accomplishment” anew to the favour of 
that wiser portion of mankind disposed to 
look upon it “‘as at best an indifferent 
thing, and generally a frivolous circum- 
stance.” “I knew a gentleman of great 
abilities,” he writes, “who bewailed the 
want of this part of his education to the 
end of a very honourable life.” Great 
talents, which may be but seldom in de- 
mand, are often rendered useless, he 
remarks, for the lack of small attain- 
ments for which there is frequent neces- 
sity. Booth, the actor, whose majesty of 
mien and grace of gesture he notes ad- 
miringly, might yet, he thinks, have 
attained to a greater elevation had he 
been a dancer. And he publishes a letter 
from one Philipater, a widower with one 
daughter—a romp and tomboy addicted to 
violent games in the streets, and the pas- 
time of chuckfarthing with the bobys—who 
narrates the extraordinary benefit his child 
had received from an art that he had 
always held to be in itself ridiculous and 
contemptible. He describes her bearing 
in @ ball-room. “My girl came in with 
the most becoming modesty I had ever 
seen, assuming presently a majesty which 
commanded the highest respect. . . There 
is no method like this, I am convinced, to 
give young women a sense of their own 
value and dignity; and I am sure there 
can be none so expeditious to communi- 
cate that value to others. For my part, 
my child has danced herself into my 
esteem.” Steele, however, while con- 
vinced that dancing under proper regu- 
lations is a mechanic way of promoting 
a sense of good breeding and virtue, and 
maintaining that there is-a strict affinity 
between all things that are truly laudable 
and beautiful, from the highest sentiment 
of the soul to the most indifferent gestures 
of the body, yet finds occasion to rebuke 
“such impertinents as fly, hop, caper, 
tumble, twirl, turn about, and jump over 
the heads of others; and, in a word, play a 
thousand pranks which many animals can 
do better than a man, instead of perform- 
ing to perfection what the human figure 
only is capable of performing.” 


MENACED FRONTIERS. 


AtrnoucnH strength is the beau-ideal 
of national virtue—“ vir” and “ virtus” 
attest the antiquity of the sentiment—in 
order to be in accordance with popular 








notions of right and wrong, it must be 
exercised in a certain style and temper, 
whose moral limits are not easy to define. 
Conquest, after open defiance and challenge, 
is more easily pardoned than aggression 
without them. 

Thus, some nations have adopted a lion 
as their emblem, others a cock, others an 
eagle—all intended and felt to be compli- 
mentary symbols. No nation would ever 
confess that its type was the fox, the boa 
constrictor, or the amceba. Nevertheless, 
qualities which a people will not themselves 
acknowledge, may be attributed to them 
by apprehensive neighbours. 

The amoeba, astrange microscopicanimal, 
is a mass of living jelly, without any definite 
form or outline, which is capable of exten- 
sion in all directions. Now and then it 
puts forth a sort of arm or branch by way 
of feeler, to ascertain if anything is to be 
had within its reach, and then draws it 
back again. Without limbs, it seizes the 
prey, which had no suspicion of previous 
danger; without a mouth, it swallows 
them. It surrounds, envelopes, and 
absorbs its victims, and in course of time 
digests and assimilates them. An amceba, 
grown to the size of an _ elephant, 
would be a frightful addition to zoological 
gardens. 

Now there are people on the continent 
of Europe who believe that a colossal amoeba 
exists in their midst. We have no inten- 
tion here to discuss the actuality or the 
error of the supposition. In fact, we, in 
our sea-girt isle, can hardly realise the 
fears which haunt peace-loving folk, whose 
next-door neighbours may at any moment 
turn out aggressive or acquisitive. One 
thing may be stated as certain—that the 
apprehensions are strongly entertained. 

M. Henry Havard has done well to 
supplement his Dead Cities of the Zuider- 
zee with Les Frontiéres Menacées.* The 
title of the latter declares its ostensible 
object, which shall be shortly stated at 
once; for the merits of the book, which are 
very great, must be regarded here from a 
literary rather thana political point of view. 
Certain savants, supposed tentacles of the 
great amoeba, have asserted that certain 
outlying states naturally belong to, and 
ought to be incorporated into, Germany. 
A treatise of geography, now in its seventh 
edition, by an erudite professor of Halle, 





* La Hollande Pittoresque, Les Frontiéres Mena- 
cées, Voyage dans les Provinces de Frige, Groningue, 
Drenthe, Overyssel, Gueldre, et Limbourg : par Henry 
Havard. Paris, E. Plon et Ci 1876. 
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Doctor Daniel, revised and re-edited by 
Doctor Kirchhoff, professor of geography 
in the same university, coolly annexes 
Holland, classing it under the head of 
“ Deutschland ;” in good and numerous 
company too—Denmark, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland, and the Grand Duchy 
of Lichtenstein. The treatise also comprises 
the Netherlands, together with those same 
states, in another and still more explicit 
designation, as “‘ Deutsche Aussenliinder,” 
exterior German lands. 

The author of the treatise gives his 
reasons. ‘The aforesaid states are con- 
sidered as appendices of Germany: (a) be- 
cause they are in great part situated 
within the natural limits of Germany ; 
(b) because, with trifling exceptions, they 
have belonged to the ancient German 
Empire, and partly, up to 1866, to the 
German Confederation.” 

Chance threw another savant in M. 
Havard’s way, to whom he took the liberty 
of observing: “Such errors constitute a 
veritable danger. When thirty millions of 
men have been taught from their cradle 
that such things are true, it is difficult to 
convince them afterwards that they have 
been misinformed. You ought to make it 
a point of hononr to rectify such dangerous 
absurdities.” 

“I see neither error nor absurdity,” the 
wise man replied. “Denmark, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, and the other states you 
mention, are the natural complement of 
the German Empire. Their manners, 
language, history, traditions—everything, 
unites them to ancient Germany.” 

“T have no right to speak for the other 
states. I don’t know the Grand Duchy of 
Lichtenstein. I have seen Switzerland, 
Luxembourg, and Denmark merely as a 
passing tourist. I have only accidentally 
resided in Belgium ; but with Holland the 
case is different. I have spent five years on 
its hospitable soil, and I can certify, because 
I know it thoroughly, that of 

“You know it badly and imperfectly. 
You have only seen the centre of the 
country—the sole fraction which does, in 
fact, possess a certain indigenous character. 
If you had visited the eastern provinces 
as carefully as those of the west; if you 
had lived, only for a few days, in the part 
which touches Hanover and Westphalia, 
you would have seen divergences softening 
down, and contrasted tints melting into 
each other. Moreover, we claim a com- 





Men like Kirchhoff and Daniel are never 
mistaken.” 

The result of these words was a journey 
to those frontier provinces, seriously com- 
menced on the 22nd of June, 1875, with 
all needful introductions and recommenda- 
tions; and, best of all, in company with a 
friend, the Baron de Constant Rebecque, 
a gentleman and an artist combined—the 
book has to thank him for its illustrations— 
well educated, energetic, robust, and gifted 
with the best antidote to fatigue, good 
temper. Of their ethnological conclusions, 
we shall only say that they were completely 
opposed to annexionist projects. While 
thoroughly exploring the little town of 
Delfzijl, they searched in vain, at that 
extreme point of Holland, for some slight 
trace of Germany’s neighbourhood. Habi- 
tations, inhabitants, types, costumes, and 
language—all alike werethoroughly Dutch. 
The cleanliness which reigns in those rustic 
dwellings would alone be an irrefutable 
mark of their nationality, if other proofs 
were not there to confirm it. 

The same thing was found at Onudezijl, 
a hamlet contiguous to the fortress of 
Nieuwe Schans, forming a point pene- 
trating into German territory. In the 
distance is seen the steeple of Bunde, the 
first Hanoverian town. But the two 
countries, which have only a narrow 
brook between them, are parted by a 
world-wide separation. They have neither 
the same manners nor the same usages. 
Formerly, their intercourse, without being 
active, was tolerably frequent. A few 
Germans crossed the frontier to work in 
Holland, but were not much liked. They 
were considered dirty, greedy, and careless. 
Nevertheless, they spoke Dutch, and that 
was something. The Hanoverian schools 
taught their pupils, and the pastors ad- 
dressed their congregations, in Dutch. 
But all that has been changed since 1866; 
the country has been Germanised. Govern- 
ment officials, schoolmasters, pastors—all 
are sent from the interior. Everything is 
Prussian. Communication between oppo- 
site sides of the frontier is broken off. At 
most, a few mowers cross the brook in 
summer, and unless hands are scarce, they 
are coldly welcomed. Whereas, ten years 
ago, both sides of the frontier were virtually 
Dutch, in language as well as in religion. 
An unquestionable merit of M. Havard’s 
work is its value as a description of, and a 
guide to, a little known district of a most 





munity of origin as our warrant. And 


our sayants do not write unadvisedly. | 


interesting country. There may be indis- 
cretion in stating that Holland is charming, 
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for it would be less so if the crowd of 
tourists, who now rush off to Central 
Europe, were diverted to overflow its rail- 
ways, and struggle for rooms in its hotels. 
People who can must go somewhere at 
stated seasons of the year. The fashion of 
the day is to despise the plain, however 
rich in refinement and art, and to throng 
to the mountain, for the proud satisfaction 
of going up high hills and then going 
down again—delightful when not weari- 
some, healthy and restorative when chills 
and sunstrokes, exposure and exhaustion, 
are escaped. There are countries, however, 
worth visiting although unadorned by 
dangerous precipices and barren wilder- 
nesses of stone and snow. Can no pleasure 
or profit be found in travel, unless you 
have the opportunity of breaking your 
neck? Is climbing peaks the whole duty 
of young man? Is it any part of the duty 
of woman, young or old? At the risk of 
raising incredulous smiles, we venture to 
assert that travellers who neglect the 
Netherlands lose an intellectual, artistic, 
and agri-horticultural treat, to say nothing 
of creature comforts. 

M. Havard is admirably qualified for his 
task; an art-critic, a man of letters, and, 
what is more, a linguist; a sufficiently 
sturdy pedestrian upon occasion to claim 
for his walks toleration, even from Alpine 
Club folks ; able to put up with scanty fare, 
yet capable of distinguishing a good dinner 
from a bad one, and of doing full justice 
to the good; patient and placid of temper 
up to the point when ill-usage calls forth 
the hasty spark his mother gave him— 
which spark is often of service in checking 
people who would tread on your toes. 
Another qualification for visiting the homes 
of an amphibious nation is, that his investi- 
gations are never cut short by fear of the 
heavings of the surface of the sea. Graceful 
as the rolling waves are to look at, their 
behaviour is ungracious to unprivileged 
persons, who consequently shrink from 
exposing themselves to the chance of feel- 
ing their untoward influence. Had not M. 
Havard been one of the privileged, he 
never would have written The Dead Cities 
of the Zuiderzee; which sea, although 
summoned to yield the greater part of its 
waters, still shows itself to be more deadly 
than dead when tempest disturbs its usual 
calmness. 

Off the north coast of Friesland lies an 
island marked in maps as Schiermon- 
nikoog, signifying “Eye of monk of the 
Schieringers’ order.” Oog, Dutch for eye, 





denotes the shape of the island ; the rest of 
the etymology is evident. Now, by what- 
ever name, pronounceable or not, an island 
always tempts you to visit it. There have 
been so many islands dear both to fact 
and fiction, that no island is without its 
attractive interest. Who would not be the 
proprietor of an island, the monarch of all 
he surveys? To Schiermonnikoog, there- 
fore, M. Havard and his friend must go, 
for the sake of picturesque costumes and 
peculiar customs—more than enough to 
excite a literary tourist’s — But 
their resolution was taken too late on 
Saturday to carry it out; for the only 
means of communication — which rests 
on Sunday—is a little sailing - boat, 
which goes from Oostmahorn to Schier- 
monnikoog and back every day, carry- 
ing the letters and what few pas- 
sengers it can get. The worthy burgo- 
master of Dokkum (see your map of 
Holland), who gave this tardy information, 
observing the despair it caused, decided to 
take a heroic step. ‘‘Occasionally,” he said, 
“in urgent cases, or for great personages, 
they send off the boat on Sunday. I will 
telegraph to my colleague of Schiermon- 
nikoog that two strangers, recommended 
by the Minister of the Interior and the 
Governor of Friesland, require to visit his 
island to-morrow. I will beg of him to send 
the boatman ; and perhaps we may be lucky 
enough to obtain what we wish.” 

Early next morning they started on 
foot, uncertain whether they should cross 
the Friesche Gat that day. They had to 
traverse the portion of free Friesland, which 
lies between the town of Dokkum and the 
sea, and which Cornelis Kemp describes as 
“pulcherrima, populosa, et totius mundi 
fertilissima””—the most beautiful, populous, 
and fertile country in the whole world. 
The exaggeration will be excused by utili- 
tarians with whom beauty and fertility are 
one and the same. Splendid crops of colza, 
flax, and corn, rich pastures of immense 
extent, in which sleek-coated kine and 
shining black mares are leisurely grazing, 
are far from striking the pocket with any 
sense of ugliness. A dozen steeples, peeping 
above the horizon, indicate so many wealthy 
villages. Along the road, which winds 
its dusty way over this verdant carpet, 
they met frock-coated peasants, all in 
black, with long pipes and big bibles, 
marching gravely to church; while their 
wives, with golden head-gear glittering in 
the sun, enlivened their walk with earnest 
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Nevertheless, the pitiless sunshine, un- 
checked by tree, branch, or leaf, made two- 
and-a-half hours’ walking on their sinuous 
pathway seem somewhat long. Dusty and 
hot they reached Oostmahorn. Instead of 
searching out the wonders of that village, 
they ran to the dike to see if the boat 
was there. It would have been a sad 
disappointment to spend Sunday in the 
wilderness, with the promised island before 
their eyes. Happily, the vessel was at its 
post; but it was the boatman’s turn to be 
disappointed. On the faith of the famous 
despatch, he expected to receive grand 
personages and their suite; whereas, his 
customers turned out to be two dusty 
pedestrians, attended only by their walk- 
ing-sticks and knapsacks. And it was 
they whom he had come to fetch—there 
was no mistaking that. 

The voyage was long. Whether the wind 
knew nothing of the telegram, or whether 
it was not in the habit of blowing on 
Sundays, they were three hours in doing 
the two leagues which separated them 
from Schiermonnikoog. As they neared 
it, their attention was caught by the great 
dike which protects the southern side of 
the island, covered by hundreds of people 
who, sitting or standing, seemed to be 
awaiting some important event. The 
telescope showed them to be of all ages; 
some men, many women, but children in 
a large majority. As the boat advanced, 
the grown persons disappeared, while the 
children increased in numbers. At four 
or five hundred yards’ distance from the 
dike, the passage-boat stopped short, 
several small rowing-boats put off from 
the shore, and a waggon, drawn by two 
black horses, entered the water. It was 
in this latter that the travellers reached 
terra firma. The boats were merely a 
merry escort, surrounding the waggon 
and cheering on the horses. 

Certainly, it was a friendly reception ; 
but when they reached the dike, they did 
not know how it might turn out. They 
could no longer entertain a doubt that all 
those children, of every age, constituting 
the whole infancy, youth, and adolescence 
of the island, had come there solely to 
stare at the strangers. They proceeded, 
accompanied by a noisy crowd, anxious to 
see and especially to touch them. They 
were saluted as they went with a running 
fire of shouts, jokes, and bursts of laughter. 
In fact, like the boatman, the crowd was a 
little disappointed. They wanted some- 
thing better dressed, more majestic, more 





extraordinary. M. Havard felt the situa- 
tion so keenly, that he would have given 
a trifle to have owned, for a moment, a 
cocked hat and feather and a general’s 
uniform. 

At the entrance of the village—Het 
Dorp it calls itselfi—the whole female 
population was massed together in a 
compact body. Through a laudable sen- 
timent of reserve, the women and grown 
girls had refrained from waiting on the 
jetty; but that their curiosity was none 
the less eager was proved by the almost 
indiscreet minuteness of their examination 
of the strangers. Happily, a tutelary 
authority watched over them, revealing 
itself as a stentorian voice which shouted : 
“ Now that you have had a good look at 
them, I expect that you will let them be 
quiet a little.” The request being sup- 
ported by the vigorous whirling of a stout 
shillelagh, disobedience was out of the 
question. The ladies disappeared as if by 
enchantment, leaving the travellers free to 
take up their quarters at the inn. 

Their first visit was to the burgomaster, 
to thank him for enabling them to reach 
his domain. His house, the handsomest 
in the island, is filled with a charming 
family. Never was magistrate more in 
his place. M. Van der Worm is an old 
sea-wolf—a veteran Jack Tar—and a most 
amiable specimen of the species. Formerly 
a captain in the navy, he has not changed 
his profession, but only his ship; for 
Schiermonnikoog is nothing but an enor- 
mous raft of sand and shells, stranded on 
the coast of Friesland; its population con- 
sists entirely of sailors. This scrap of dry 
land, which only just rises above the 
surface of the North Sea, mans no fewer 
than seventy merchant vessels, on board 
which the males of the island live nearly 
all the year round. Out of five hundred 
men, there are rarely more than thirty or 
forty at home at a time. The others are 
in the tropics, in the Pacific Ocean, in 
the Mediterranean—everywhere except at 
Schiermonnikoog. What a comfort, there- 
fore, it is for them to have, at the head of 
their village, an old shipmate who has 
himself led the same adventurous life ! 
M. Van der Worm, also, if a sailor by 
predilection, is a burgomaster by ancestry, 
being the last descendant of Van der 
Werf, the famous defender of the city of 
Leyden. 

Nor does he forget his sailorship when 
vessels are driven on the sandbanks which 
surround Schiermonnikoog. Scarcely a 
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year passes without two or three ship- 
wrecks. In 1863, within less than a 
month, five vessels were lost on those fatal 
shoals. One of them belonged to the 
British Royal Navy. That night, in 
spite of the fearful storm, the lifeboat 
was launched, and, at the greatest risk, 
the crew were saved. In acknowledgment 
of his heroism, her Britannic Majesty 
presented the bold burgomaster with a 
magnificent chronometer. 

The persistent esteem of his administrés 
is a still more precious recompense. He 
is at once their adviser and their friend— 
the respected guardian of an overgrown 
family. Whenever he takes his walks 
abroad, everybody comes out of doors to 
salute him. His island is a little kingdom, 
over which he reigns paternally. Its 
capital is less a large village than a double 
street bordered by charming cottages— 
simple, modest, and neat—each with a 
little garden in front. Trees recently 
planted, which only ask for time to grow, 
will soon form a tastefully-planned park, 
to which one may resort in summer for 
shade and coolness. And note that, in 
Holland, wherever such things are possible, 
they are to be found. The very desert is 
made to smile, the swamp to yield the fat 
of the land. 

The rest of the island is occupied by 
extensive pastures, somewhat poor and 
thin, and fields cultivated by the owner’s 
“ métayers ”—tenants who share the pro- 
duce with the landlord—for all Schier- 
monnikoog belongs to a wealthy pro- 
prietor residing at the Hague. Beyond the 
pastures, protecting them on three sides, 
are the dunes or sandhills, extending in a 
line of white-topped mounds, and capable 
of checking the encroaching waves by 
their shifting and incohesive rampart. 
From the top of one of the lighthouses, a 
bird’s-eye view is obtained, not only of 
the whole island, but of the girdle of gray 
or green waters surrounding it, and to the 
south of the Friesland coast, cheerfully 
bristling with church spires and steeples. 

Schiermonnikoog has a school where the 
children receive something more than a 
superficial education. All are intended for 
sailors, all wish to be captains. Not only 
must they learn what is ordinarily taught in 
schools, but they ought to speak three or 
four languages, have a thorough knowledge 
of geography and elementary mathematics, 
and be able to take a ship through the 
solitudes of ocean by the help of the com- 
pass and the sextant. The reader shall be 





spared the rest of the programme of what 
is taught there. It might possibly take 
him out of his depth, although I know that 
politeness compels the supposition that 
every reader is an Admirable Crichton. 
M. Havard will tell him how the burgo- 
master treated them, that evening, to merry 
talk and Rhenish wine, and how they 
didn’t go home to their peculiarly-con- 
structed beds—hard to climb into, at the 
soberest of moments—till morning. 

And people still fancy that there is no 
finding anything fresh or new, pleasant 
or interesting, without taking up the alpen- 
stock—often more dangerous to fellow- 
travellers’ toes than serviceable to would- 
be peak-scalers, or protective of potential 
neck-breakers ! 





THE COBLE. 


THE eye was filled by the heave and the flash, 
The ear was filled by the roar, 
As the great wind blew from the wild north-west, 
And the great waves crashed on the shore ; 
The sky hung black and angry 
Over the raging sea, 
And away, where the mighty billows rolled, 
And the spray flew fast and free, 
The broad, brown sail of the coble 
uivered, and filled, and shook ; 
And out on the pier the fishermen 
Stood stern and pale to look. 


The eye was filled by the heave and the flash, 
The ear was filled by the roar, 

The coble tossed, and veered, and tacked, 
As she strove to make the shore; 

Ready with rope and rocket, 
The stalwart coastguard stood, 

And ever and ever fiercer rose 
The fierce North Sea at the flood ; 

And the sail of the home-bound coble 
Still fearless flew and brave, 

Amid the howl of the rising wind 
And the crash of the rising wave. 


At last she fetched the harbour, 
And rode o’er the foaming bar, 

While the cheer of the eager watchers blent 
With the thunder on the Scar ; 

And I thought, just so, ’mid the turmoil, 
The fret and the fever of life, 

A heart fares, striving and straining, 
’Gainst the currents of earthly strife. 

Ah, let us keep sail and compass, 
Hope’s star, and the anchor of Faith, 

And s0, glide to the haven where we would be, 
O’er the last long wave of Death! 





STRANGELY BETROTHED. 
A STORY. 

“Gora out, Ellen, are you?” said my 
father, as he tightened the rein of his sturdy 
hill-pony. ‘ Well, well, my dear, I have 
to face the heat too, and shall envy you 
the shade of your favourite trees, beside 
the big tank. That Malabar headman I 
spoke of, who has just brought over a 
gang of fresh coolies from the mainland, 
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has promised to meet me in front of the 
joss-house in the Nal Tantee village, to see 
if we can come to terms. I shall be back 
before tiffin time, I hope.” 

And, with a kindly nod and smile, he 
rode off ata brisk trot; his horsekeeper, 
a barefooted Cingalese lad, easily keeping 
pace with the pony, and running swift and 
silent, like a brown shadow, beside his 
master’s stirrup. Times had changed, 
and for the worse, since Mr. Travers had 
been reckoned among the most thriving 
coffee-planters in Ceylon. Our once- 
famous plantation, called Travers after 
the family that had possessed it for two 
generations, was not now the source of 
profit that, in my grandfather’s time, it 
had been. The rich soil, worn out by 
over-cropping and neglect, no longer 
yielded its heavy harvest of red-brown 
berries ; while to reclaim fresh land from 
the jungle was both toilsome and costly. 
The estate gave us the means of a main- 
tenance, and little more. 

I was an only child, and my father was 
a widower, so that our actual necessities, 
in that cheap and frugal country, were 
easily provided for; nor should I have had 
a care in the world, save for the old, eld 
story of love, the course of which hard 
circumstances would not suffer to run 
smooth. Our nearest neighbour —and 
Christian neighbours, with white faces 
and English-speaking tongues, were scarce 
in northern Ceylon—was Mr. Forster, a 
planter, by far wealthier than we were. 
Now Oswald Forster and I were plighted 
lovers, but the very idea of an engagement 
between his only son and the daughter of 
his embarrassed neighbour was gall and 
wormwood to Oswald’s father, a proud, 
strong-willed man, who managed his 
thriving property, so as to extract from 
every beegah of arable land its utmost 
yield in silver rupees. 

Desirous to efface from Oswald’s mind 
the idea of marrying poor little Ellen 
Travers, Mr. Forster, with his wife’s con- 
currence, proposed to send his son to 
Europe, confident that foreign travel and 
change of scene would soon obliterate from 
his memory the image of the lonely little 
girl beside the great Tank of Minary. 
And now a word concerning the Tank 
itself, the name of which, I fear, conveys 
to European readers but a very inadequate 
conception of the stupendous reality. 
The Tank of Minary, justly reckoned 
among the marvels which the island of 
Ceylon has still to show, is perhaps the 


grandest of the artificial lakes ever planned 
by mortal engineer. More than two 
thousand years have passed since, before 
the Christian era, a Buddhist king bade 
his subjects toil to erect the massive walls 
of hewn stone and tough chunam, that 
environ that vast sheet of water, twenty- 
five miles in circumference. 

With the Minary Lake, or Tank, which 
lay close to my own home,I had been 
from childhood familiar, and I dearly 
loved the mirror-like expanse of its calm 
waters, studded with floating islands of 
the crimson-blossomed lotus of India, the 
red flowers and green leaves of which 
covered many thousand acres of the sur- 
face. Strange fish, of brilliant colours, 
glided in glittering shoals through the 
deep, clear water, rarely disturbed by 
prow or paddle; bright birds, of every 
size, from the scarlet flamingo to the tiny 
oriole or the towering adjutant, haunted 
it; and all around grew in dense profusion 
the mighty trees and flowering creepers of 
the virgin forest, whence came at times 
the complaining cry of the mountain cat, 
the belling of the deer, the panther’s snarl, 
or the crashing of cane and sapling, as 
wild elephants forced their way through 
the trackless recesses of the jungle. 

I am bound to admit that there were 
other tenants of lake and forest less at- 
tractive than the bright-plumaged birds, 
and the pretty little lizards basking in the 
patches of yellow sunshine. Alligators 
were very common, snakes plentiful, and 
the scorpion, the centipede, and the 
tree-leech were often to be met with in 
the more swampy and tangled tracts of 
the woodlands. But we, who were colonial 
born, learn a disregard of the creeping 
things that surround us which astonishes 
a new arrival from Europe, and I had 
never in my life known what it was to 
feel real fear of beast or reptile. 

I watched my father’s retiring figure 
until it disappeared amid the feathery 
bamboos that lined the path, and then, 
turning my back on the white house with 
its green verandahs, walked on, under the 
shadow of the great forest trees, till I 
reached the embankment of the Minary 
Tank. Half-an-hour’s walking brought me 
to within sight of a ruinous summer-house, 
built on the edge of the lake by some former 
Dutch proprietor, and yet surmounted by a 
large ball of gilded pith, perched on a pole. 
Near this summer-house it was my custom 
to meet Oswald. And it would be but 





very seldom that we were to meet, hence- 
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forth, since, poor fellow, he was to sail by 
the Lord Dalhousie, expected at Point de 
Galle on the 31st of the month. 

On my way I paused now and then, 
familiar as was the prospect, to gaze upon 
the wide expanse of the lake, the silvery 
waters of which rolled away so grandly 
that it was hard to conceive that what 
seemed almost entitled to take rank as an 
inland sea could be actually the work of 
human hands. Flocks of wildfowl, with 
white wings and shrill scream, hovered 
above the swarms of gorgeously-tinted fish 
that swam around the huge weed-beds, 
while here and there among the red lotus 
blossoms appeared what might have been 
easily mistaken for a floating log, but 
which I knew to be an alligator, drowsily 
basking in the glad sunshine. 

The heavy heat seemed to render ex- 
ertion, even for the natives, difficult, for I 
saw no fisher, as usual, paddling his light 
canoe or preparing his tough nets of 
cocoanut fibre; and the very Cingalese 
woodcutters had deserted their work, leav- 
ing behind them a great heap of hewn 
timber, in front of which, imbedded in the 
spongy wood of a cypress, four or five 
short bright axes remained sticking. Some 
few paces from this heap was the ruinous 
summer-house, and beyond it there towered 
aloft the giant talipot tree, with its vast 
serrated leaves, that serve the Cingalese for 
sail and thatch and screen, beneath which 
Oswald and I were accustomed to meet. 

To my surprise, and perhaps chagrin, I 
did not at first see him for whom I looked, 
and began to fear that he had forgotten to 
keep his wonted tryst, but on drawing nearer 
I beheld a sight that for the moment froze 
my very veins with horror, and caused the 
cry of anguish that rose to my lips to die 
away. Oswald, lying on the turf among the 
roots of the gigantic palm tree, seemed to be 
asleep, overcome, probably, by the unusual 
heat, while around him was loosely coiled 
something that resembled a stout rope, 
curiously streaked with black, and orange, 
and white—something that caused the 
withered leaves and crisp grass to rustle, 
as it stirred, writhing. 

I had never seen a living tic palunga, 
but I knew at the first glance that the 
snake before my eyes was no other than a 
large specimen of that dreaded reptile, 
which in Ceylon takes the position that in 
Continental India belongs to the cobra, and 
for the bite of which there is no known 
remedy. Twice within the last three years 
abourers on my father’s plantation had been 





brought in, dying, from the venom of the 
tic palunga, but in each instance the skill 
of the native snake-charmer had led to the 
capture of the reptile, and it was not 
believed that any of this species, rare as 
well as dangerous, had been left alive in 
our immediate neighbourhood. This, how- 
ever, was unquestionably a tic palunga, 
many feet long, and it had wrapped its 
coils, as though in hideous sport, around 
Oswald’s limbs as he lay there, unconscious. 

The great flat head of the enormous 
snake rested on the ground, among the 
flowers and ferns. I could see its eyes, 
bright as jewels, fixed upon me. It showed, 
for the moment, however, no particular 
signs of anger or of distrust, but con- 
tented itself with quietly contemplating 
the intruder on its haunts. As I stood, 
gazing on my sleeping lover and the 
monstrous creature that lay, wakeful but 
quiescent, so near to him, all the stories of 
snakes that I had ever heard or read came 
crowding in upon my quickened memory. 
I knew that the tic palunga, in common 
with most of the venomous varieties of its 
race, seldom employed its poison-fangs 
unless when attacked or annoyed ; but I 
also knew that the hardiest elephant-hunter 
of the forests would sooner confront the 
charge of a herd of incensed tuskers, than 
face the lance-like dart and rancorous bite 
of this dread denizen of the jungle. 

The tic palunga, unlike the boa and the 
python, rarely, if ever, preys upon the larger 
animals, such as deer or cattle, confining 
its diet, for the most part, to birds, and 
frogs, and lizards. Some caprice, most 
likely, had caused it to twine a part of its 
supple convolutions around Oswald as he 
lay, and, so long as he remained asleep and 
motionless, there was little probability that 
the serpent would harm him. My great 
fear was lest he should awake, and in 
awaking, by some hasty movement, arouse 
the ire of the resistless foe. Oswald was 
brave and strong, but it was a mockery 
to speak of strength or courage when so 
terrible an antagonist was in question. 

Suddenly, as if it had been a whisper 
from heaven, there came into my mind a 
thought that promised hope, even in that 
dire extremity of need. 1 had often seen 
harmless snakes kept tame in colonial 
households, and was aware of their habits, 
and of their love for certain kinds of food, 
and, above all, for milk. Could I but 
bring to that spot a supply of milk, and 
place it, before Oswald should awake, 
temptingly near to the tic palunga, all 
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might yet be well. And yet to desert him 
—poor fellow—in such terrible company, 
seemed cruel; yet it was for his sake, and 
I felt that I must go. Very slowly, then, 
lest my footsteps should disturb the 
sleeper or irritate the huge reptile that 
kept watch beside him, I stole away, and 
when at a safe distance, flew, rather than 
ran, along the forest path. 

The nearest European dwelling was 
Oswald’s own home. There were Cinga- 
lese huts nearer, no doubt, where dwelt 
some of Mr. Forster’s hired men, but I 
should not be able to procure what I 
sought save from the planter’s house. At 
another time I should not have willingly 
trespassed on the domains of Oswald’s 
father; but this was no occasion for 
scruple or punctilio. Life and death, as I 
knew, depended on my speed. 

There, at length, rose up before me 
the milkthorn-hedge, the impenetrable 
thorns of which are often useful in keep- 
ing out leopard and jackal, which sur- 
rounded the planter’s homestead; and 
passing through an open gate I entered the 
compound. The first servant that I met, 
and who lifted his hand to his snow-white 
turban with a polite “Salaam!” and a 
smile that showed the white teeth between 
his bearded lips, was a man whom I knew, 
a Mahratta groom, who had formerly been 
in my father’s service, and whose child 
I had nursed through an attack of the 
Ceylon fever. 

“Lall Singh!” I gasped out, panting 
for breath, “‘do me a kindness for the sake 
of old bread and salt. Get me some fresh 
milk quickly, for the love of God, but ask 
no questions—bhai! ” 

Something in my tone impressed the 
Mahratta, for without a word he hurried 
off and soon returned, bearing a jar of 
milk and a drinking vessel, or lota, which 
would contain something less than a pint, 
and which, at a sign from me, he filled 
with milk. This very act, slight as it may 
seem, was no small compliment, for it was, 
doubtless, his own drinking-cup that Lall 
Singh was giving me, and, should any lip 
not belonging to one of pure Hindu descent 
touch its burnished rim, it would hereafter 
be unfit for use. However, I scarcely waited 
to utter a word of thanks, but snatched up 
the brass lota and darted out. 

It may be thought singular that I had 
not given the alarm to the household at 
Mr. Forster’s plantation ; but I had re- 
solved that I would not, if I could do 
my errand unquestioned, create a turmoil 








which might bring about the very evil 
against which I was striving. Oswald’s 
mother and sisters loved him, but their 
nerves were not of the strongest, and their 
outcries, had they heard the news, would 
have had the effect of summoning a score of 
servants and coolies, and to seal Oswald’s 
fate bysending a noisy posse of volunteers to 
the place where he lay at the snake’s mercy. 

As if on winged feet, yet carrying the 
precious draught of milk with jealous cave, 
I hurried back to the spot where, at the 
foot of the huge talipot tree, lay Oswald, 
yet asleep. The snake, however, as though 
uneasy, was beginning to stir. Its mon- 
strous head wagged slowly from side to 
side among the white wild flowers, and its 
slender tongue protruded from between its 
grim jaws. But I was in time, and, as I 
poured the milk, or rather, a portion of it, 
on the ground, so that a long trail should 
lead to the spot where I set down the 
brass drinking-cup, with what of its con- 
tents remained, | was careful to avoid, 
by any abrupt gesture, incensing the tic 
palunga. 

Then came a minute or two of agonised 
expectancy, and then, to my great joy, I 
saw the reptile slowly uncoil himself, evi- 
dently making for the milk. First one 
wreath and then another of the snake’s 
limber length was untwined, and the great 
serpent, brushing through the forest grass 
and flowerets, stooped its broad head to 
drink. As I saw Oswald thus freed, and 
the unsuspected foe draw farther and 
farther away from the place where he 
reposed, I felt the strength which had 
hitherto supported me suddenly become 
weakness. Mynerves being nolonger braced 
by the sense of Oswald’s mortal peril, the 
instinctive terror and disgust which I had 
from childhood felt for the serpent tribe 
overpowered me, and I grew giddy and 
weak, and could scarcely stand and scarcely 
see. 

What was this before my dim eyes? 
The well-known porch of the Dutch colo- 
nist’s summer-house, overgrown by trailing 
creepers, and all but choked by tall weeds. 
Mechanically I entered, and sinking down 
on a mouldering wooden seat, once decked 
with silken cushions and gold leaf, I 
gradually regained the physical strength 
which had deserted me, and with it the 
capacity for thought. It is curious how, 


in such cases of extreme exhaustion, the 
benumbed mind slowly resumes some 
abandoned train of thought, and thus it 
was with me. 


By degrees I remembered 
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Oswald’s danger, my own efforts to save 
him, and 

What was that rustling among the 
stems, and leaves,and buds of the luxuriant 
plants that festooned the shattered win- 
dows of the summer-house, in all the rank 
profusion of their tropical growth ? Surely 
—surely not the rippling, undulating mo- 
tion with which a huge snake drags him- 
self through the brake and jungle grass ! 
Yes; my fears were but too true, for there, 
in the open window space—the broken 
trellis-work of which had been replaced by 
wild vines and dangling orchids—appeared, 
at a height of six or seven feet above the 
ground, the hideous head of the serpent 
that had lately menaced Oswald, and now 
confronted me. 

And then it flashed upon me that this 
deserted kiosk was probably the reptile’s 
actual home, and that, as though in the 
very irony of terror, I had ventured to 
intrude into the lair of the terrible creature, 
from the sight of which I had—once that 
Oswald’s safety seemed assured—reeled 
dizzily away. I had often heard of the 
strange taste which snakes evince for an 
abandoned human dwelling, and how fre- 
quently they haunt the ontbuildings of 
Europeans’ abodes and the huts of the 
natives; and yet here had I rashly strayed 
into the lurking-place of the deadliest 
guardian of the Ceylon jungle. 

That the snake was perturbed there could 
be no doubt. It curved its graceful neck 
like that of a swan, and hissed slightly, 
while its broad jaws were partly opened. I 
fancied that I could see the curved poison- 
fangs—more to be dreaded than ever was 
Malay creese or Moorish dagger—while 
the jewel-bright eyes glittered ominously. 
One wild, piercing shriek I could not 
repress; and then the futility of resistance 
or of flight forced itself upon me, and I 
stood, motionless as a marble statue of 
embodied fear, gazing at the emeraldine 
eyes, fixed with so pitiless a stare on mine. 
The subtle, suffocating odour which large 
serpents exhale, when angry, reached me ; 
but already I gave myself up for lost, and 
waited passive till the tic palunga should 
make his fatal dart. 

The sibilant noise from the snake’s half- 
shut jaws had grown louder, and the 
bright, baleful eyes more menacing; while 
the grim head towered high aloft, ready 
to strike—when, suddenly, something 
bright flashed through the flowering bines 
of the creeping plant, and the snake’s 
hideous head and lithe body disappeared, 














as if by magic. Then followed the sounds 
of a fierce struggle, repeated blows, tramp- 
ling feet, and snapping boughs, and the 
accents of human voices ; and then Oswald 
came leaping through the doorway, clasped 
me in his arms, and bore me out into the 
broad light of day, where lay—writhing 
yet—the carcase of the dead snake, hewn 
through by the sharp-cutting axe which 
Oswald still grasped in his right hand. 

“ Shabash!” exclaimed Lall Singh, 
whose swarthy face gleamed with delight, 
as he spurned the body of the vanquished 
reptile. ‘It was well that the first blow 
went home, or it would have fared but 
badly with the young sahib when this 
accursed slayer of men turned on him. 
Wah! I’d sooner have faced a tiger.” 

To Lall Singh I was, indeed, in no 
slight degree indebted for my safety. Con- 
vinced, from the agitation of my manner, 
that something was wrong, he had followed 
me, and was in the act of arousing Oswald 
from his slumber, when the piercing shriek 
which fear had wrung from me re-echoed 
through the woods, and called attention 
to the imminence of the peril. Then 
Oswald had snatched up one of the keen, 
short axes which the native woodeutters 
had left sticking in a tree-trunk, and had 
been fortunate enough to disable the snake 
at the first blow. 

My story is now told, and I have only 
to add that I was overwhelmed with 
praises and caresses by the Forster 
family—hitherto so cold—and that, on 
the following day, Mr. Forster himself 
rode over to my father’s house, to entreat 
Mr. Travers, from whom he had of late 
been estranged, to accept his renewed 
friendship, and to ask for my hand on 
behalf of his son. Oswald lost his passage 
on board the homeward-bound steamer 
that was to touch at Point de Galle; and 
when he did visit Europe he took with 
him Ellen Travers as his wife. 

We have long been happily settled—far 
from tropic jungles and their dangerous 
habitants—but never have either my 
husband or myself forgotten those few 
instants of bitter anguish and alarm beside 
the Tank of Minary. 





SOMETHING ABOUT SILVER. 


Sitver, like gold, has been known and 
valued from prehistoric antiquity, but 
whence the ancients derived their earliest 
supplies of this metal remains uncertain. 
One fact is at least assured. The silver of 
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which were shaped the first rude images 
of Dagon and Ashtaroth, of Minerva and 
Smintheus, did not come from Africa. 
Not an ounce of silver has ever yet been 
discovered within the length and breadth 
of the African continent, rich as it is in 
water-worn nodules of gold. Nor could 
it have come from India, where, contrary 
to popular fancy, there exist no mines of 
precious metals, and, since the collapse of 
Golconda, none of precious stones. 

Silver was one of the few metals found 

in a state of purity, and, as such, came 
into favour when smelting was an unknown 
art. Silver mines exist, and have always 
been worked, save during the Turkish 
occupation, in Greece; but it is probable 
that the vastly superior mines of Spain 
yielded the largest proportion of the silver 
used in classic times. The metal is widely 
distributed—Persia and Poland, Italy and 
Tartary, Thrace and Germany, contri- 
buting each a shining sheaf to the harvest. 
When metallurgy advanced a stage or two, 
it became profitable to extract the per- 
centage of silver which is to be found in 
nearly all lead; and thus were raised some 
two-thirds of the entire amount of silver 
in use at the time of the discovery of 
America. 
_ Although silver, as compared with gold, 
is but seldom spoken of in the Homeric 
poems, its frequent mention in Scripture 
proves its familiar employment among the 
Jews. The shekel, the ophah, and the 
talent, were of silver. So, throughout the 
ancient as throughout the medisval world, 
was the bulk of the coinage. Our ancestors, 
snapping their silver pennies, which were 
made in the form of a stout, soft disc, 
marked with a deeply-indented cross, 
could give change without having to resort 
to the baser medium of copper. 

Silver has many advantages. It can be 
melted at a very moderate degree of heat ; 
is easy to bend and solder, or polish; and, 
when burnished, is more brilliant than any 
other metal. Its two great blemishes are 
its softness, which causes coin and plate 
to suffer grievous loss by wear and tear, 
and its remarkable liability to tarnish ; not 
that silver is easily rusted or oxidised, as 
iron and copper are, but that every particle 
of sulphur floating in the atmosphere seems 
to be attracted by the pure, bright metal. 
Silver, not gold, was the standard of our 
forefathers. When Sir Robert Peel in- 
quired of a bewildered House of Commons, 
“What was a pound?” he must have 
known, better than his hearers, that the 





original pound of silver, first coined into 
twenty, then into sixty, and presently into 
eighty, shillings, was the true standpoint 
of British finance. 

Columbus, as with his pinks and caravels 
ho forced his way through weed-beds and 
bafling winds to the Western Indies, 
could not have guessed that the result of 
his adventurous voyage would be an 
extraordinary rise in prices, or, what 
comes to the same thing, a fall in the 
purchasing power of money, ranging from 
twenty to thirty per cent. The large 
supplies of silver which the Spanish dis- 
coveries poured into Europe affected every 
market from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
and was gradually felt wherever men 
bought and sold, from China to Connaught. 

Silver fell in value, and gold, which had 
hitherto been coined in inconsiderable 
quantities, and chiefly by such mighty 
merchant commonwealths as those of 
Genoa, Florence, and Veuice, began to be 
withdrawn from ornamental purposes to 
supply the royal mints. Everywhere the 
familiar metal lost much of its intrinsic 
worth. The old crusado, the French 
crown, the London sterling, could not buy 
what they had bought, before that inquisi- 
tive Genoese explored the ocean highway 
to the Atlantis of the poets. Only Japan, 
jealously shut against Western intruders, 
remained outside the commercial brother- 
hood of nations, and when, some years 
since, Japanese ports were first opened by 
treaty, some of our merchants, in feveris 
haste, reaped enormous but short-lived 
profits, by dealing with customers who 
appraised silver according to the value set 
upon it by local usage. 

The great accumulation of silver plate, 
and, in France, even of silver furniture, 
which existed in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, often supplied the sinews 
of war in time of need. More than once, 
a king, hard pressed, could raise a fresh 
army by persuading his nobles to send 
their plate to the melting-pot. That huge 
hoard of bullion has long since disappeared, 
and the mints of most countries have for 
many years incurred heavy loss in con- 
sequence of the necessity of making good 
the perpetual rubbing away of a portion 
of the substance of shilling, franc, and 
florin. 

It is remarkable that the early con- 
querors of Peru and Mexico, when rifling 
the treasuries of the native monarchs, came 
upon much gold, but little silver. The 
mines of those countries, whence came a 
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full half of the whole known stock of 
bullion, have, under Spanish rule, furnished 
very little gold, but a great deal of silver. 
So late as the reign of George the Second, 
the London Gazette represents all Europe 
as breathlessly waiting till the King of 
Spain should issue the royal permission to 
unload the ingots and bars, lying in the 
galleons at anchor off Cadiz or Vigo, and 
afford to the trades of foreign countries 
what was really the life-blood of commerce. 
One Mexican silver mine, the property of 
Count Regla, brought in for twenty years 
a net profit of a million sterling ; and there 
were mines in Chili and Pera which pro- 
duced, each of them, silver to the value of 
several hundred thousand pounds a year. 

The amount of gold raised, since the 
first Californian nuggets were picked from 
the crevices of a quartz reef, thirty years 
ago, is roughly reckoned as equalling that 
of all the gold then in circulation. It says 
much for the complex character of our 
civilisation that prices have not actually 
doubled within that time. As regards 
silver, we have, since the discovery of 
America, received about as much as was in 
human hands in the reigns of the later 
Plantagenets ; but the waste has been much 
greater than in the case of gold, and the 
demands of India and China have for fifty 
years been a serious drain on the resources 
of Europe. 

The legendary wonders of Potosi and 
Mazataplan seem likely to be surpassed, in 
our own times, by the extraordinary yield 
of that Rocky Mountain range, which, 
under various names, forms the backbone 
of North America. Itis matter of notoriety 
that within a few months past unexampled 
profits have been reaped by lucky specu- 
lators, and that many million ounces of 
virgin ore have been extracted from the 
stony hillsides of Wyoming, Nevada, and 
Idaho. The Chilian and Peruvian mines 
were chiefly of enormous depth, liable to 
be flooded, and situated amid volcanic 
rocks, whose hardness and the scarcity of 
fuel render it costly to work them. The 
Rocky Mountain silver mines, chiefly in 
crumbling transition rock, are easy to 
work, and present rich veins in tempting 
proximity to the surface, while labour, 
machinery, and capital are all forthcoming. 

The gain of one is, unhappily, very often 
the loss of another, and European countries 
feel, in the pressure of high prices and 
taxation, the indirect consequences of the 
wonderful discoveries of silver, which in 
America have given competence to many, 








and, to some, sudden wealth. India suffers 
yet more severely, for her rupee has within 
a year or two lost a tenth of its official 
value ; nor, indeed, is it easy to fix a limit 
to the probable effects of the abrupt influx 
of silver. 
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CHAPTER LIV. AN AWKWARD ACCIDENT. 


Tue “ Joliffe Meeting” had been lately 
revived by a few of the gentry of sporting 
tastes, and the Pringles had put down 
their names for a magnificent subscrip- 
tion. They almost seemed inclined to 
offer payment for everything—for friends, 
acquaintances, balls, dinners, and politeness; 
and they had now filled their house with 
guests of every degree, who, in a wavering 
manner, had consented to come and stay 
with them, and whom the family would 
have been delighted to subsidise and 
secure, were such an innovation at all 
likely to be tolerated. The house itself 
was resplendent—the new conservatories 
finished, the new rooms “thrown open,” 
the new furniture set out, and the new 
servants all duly marshalled. And here was 
the first evening of the festival, when 
nearly all the company had arrived, and 
were seated at dinner in the great banquet- 
ing-room. This chamber was done up in 
the medieval style, with rich “coronas” 
and coved ceiling, and a huge baronial 
fireplace, the chimney-piece whereof was 
at least a foot over the head of a man of 
moderate stature. The family pictures, full 
and half-length, were all hung round; 
though the family had always to answer 
requests for information—in a sort of 
deprecating way—and explain that they 
were not exactly ancestors. In fact, the 
catalogue had long since been lost, and it 
was difficult to find a name for each 
picture. 

That was, indeed, a proud moment for 
Mrs. Pringle, as she sat in the middle of 
the table, and looked down from end to 
end. Her thoughts travelled back to the 
days of struggle when they were in the 
miserable little rural tenement, and Sam 
was agent; when they were both straining 
to make ends meet, and had faint 
hopes of securing the new young doctor 
for one of the ponies. Now, she was 
queen of this glittering scene. There were 
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lords and ladies seated on each side, whose 
attendance had been secured, she had to 
admit, by labours and anxieties well-nigh as 
painful as those of the old days of poverty. 
There was Lord Garterley’s voice rising 
noisily above all the rest. Could she not 
remember the joyful evening, when Sam 
came in with the blissful tidings that they 
had been asked to stay at Garterley ? And 
there, seated next the elder of the ponies, 
was the young patrician, the racing Lord 
Rotherhithe—a spirited young fellow, whe 
was there ostensibly for the Joliffe races ; 
but was also to make use of his visit to im- 
prove his acquaintance with the charming 
lady that sat beside him. Through certain 
mysterious agencies, courtship was, on 
this occasion, at least, to lose its sweet 
romance; and by some kind of freemasonry 


it was perfectly understood, on both sides, | 


that, if seventy thousand pounds were 
forthcoming, the young lord “‘ was theirs.” 
Old Sam _ bellowed noisily at such a 
proposal. ‘“ He was not going to cripple 
himself for life,” or saddle the estate with 
such an enormous burden; but he was, of 
course, overborne by the chatter of tongues. 
The delight of alluding to “ My daughter, 
Lady Rotherhithe,” and of having coronets 
on bags, note-paper, carriage-panels, &c., 
was too much; and it was determined that 
prodigious efforts should be made at once 
to raise the money, and “ saddle the estate” 
with it, even though that willing beast 
gave way under the load and came down 
upon its knees. The worst of it was, this 
process of “saddling ” had already begun 
to a large extent ; and asa facetious friend 
remarked, who was recommending economy 
to the family, ought to be “ bridled.” For 
the cynic there must have been something 
truly comic in the spectacle of the pair, 
prosing as lovers, and laboriously striving 
to get up some of that amatory enthusiasm, 
which their business-like relations appeared 
to chill. However, it was admitted by 
the agents on both sides that the young 
people must have time to get acquainted 
with one another. 

What a babel of tongues! for there were 
plenty of young men, a few of whom had 
been “sent down,” just as Mr. Gunter 
had sent down some of his cooks and 
waiters, and who wished to be at the 
races. They were told that they would 
be, in the favourite phrase, “put up” at 
an uncommonly jolly house, where they 
would find plenty of pretty girls; and, 
accordingly, had set off with a light heart, 
as they would to an hotel. They were 





also told they would find the “ drollest 
old cove” of a host they ever set eyes on ; 
but they needn’t mind him. There were 
incomprehensible dowagers, lively married 
pairs—to say nothing of. an irrepressible 
spinster like “Sally Newt,” and Miss 
Wraxall the heiress. 

As a matter of course, those masters 
of the ceremonies, the Charles Webbers, 
were there, who, it was plain to the 
observant, had marked the Pringles for 
reversioners to Lord Garterley, and who 
had already assumed a kind of “ resi- 
dent” or old-inhabitant manner, as 
though knowing everything about the 
place. To this extraordinary influence 
Mrs. Pringle and the ponies were already 
succumbing, and seemed to lean for sup- 
port on those useful personages. There 
were also some young belles of distinction, 
who had fought, with honour, several cam- 
paigns during the season—whom it was a 
distinction, as in the case of other valiant 
combatants, to entertain and drink with. 
And there, too, was Lady Juliana, undis- 
lodged and undislodgable, who, after a 
short absence, when she preyed on other 
friends, had returned to head-quarters. In 
short, Mrs. Pringle and the ponies had 
managed it wonderfully, and collected a 
most imposing and effective company; 
though, unlike managers of theatres, they 
had but the slightest acquaintance with 
most of the performers; and some of the 
leading stars they scarcely knew at all. 
It was, indeed, a proud moment—every- 
thing going well, even to the lovers 
sitting down at the end of the table, and 
likely soon to assume the aspect of a 
regularly happy pair. Sam must cripple 
himself and saddle the estate to secure 
that happy result; of that there must be 
no doubt. 

They had just reached the second or 
third station on the journey—that of the 
entrées—when there was noticed a rather 
long delay; in fact, the banquet seemed 
to be suspended. 

Lord Garterley was relating a loud anec- 
dote—furnishing the most hearty laughs 
himself—when he suddenly stopped, and, 
sniffing noisily, said : 

“ Something on fire, I think!” 

Everyone began to sniff also; and, 
indeed, there was a strong, acrid smell 
of soot through the room. Mrs. Pringle 
turned pale. She had a presentiment 
that something awful was coming. 

“Oh dear!” said several persons, as 
the disagreeable odour became more and 
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more pungent. ‘There is no mistake 
about it.” 

The kitchen chimney, and the new 
French cook! Mrs. Pringle was thinking, 
with a sinking heart. Oh, the wreck of 
the beautiful dinner! the disgrace! the 
discontent! the ridicule of the situation ! 
Was there ever anything so unfortunate ? 

The servants had by this time deserted 
their duties ; and Mr. Batts, in a state of 
portly agitation, had taken no notice of 
the plaintive inquiry of the lady of the 
- house for information, but had hurried off 
to the scene of the disaster. 

Suddenly, several young ladies near the 
window rose with a half scream : 

“Oh, look! The house must be on fire!” 

A thick yellow cloud, speckled with 
“blacks,” was drifting by the window. 
This was the signal for a tumultuous 
rising and confusion, pulling back of 
chairs, with cries of, ‘‘ The house is on 
fire!” 

Unlucky Pringles ! 

The young lord was the most eager 
wag, and said with unfeeling thought- 
lessness : 

“Oh, how jolly this will be! 
never seen a fire in the country.” 

Suddenly, a gentleman—in a light over- 
coat, as if just arrived—entered. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said. ‘ There 
is no danger. It is merely the kitchen 
chimney, and the fire is all but out. As I 
was driving up the avenue, I noticed the 
flames bursting out; and, as no one seemed 
to have noticed it, I ran to give the alarm! 
It will be over in a few minutes.” 

“So; you see ” said Mrs. Pringle, 
in much agitation. “Pray, sit down again. 
It is all over.” 

With some doubtfulness the company 
did as it was desired. 

“T know this means no dinner,” said 
Lord Garterley, in much ill-humour. “The 
taste of soot will be on everything.” 

From the beginning Mrs. Pringle had 
felt this presentiment. Her lovely dinner 
of inauguration all wrecked! Was there 
ever anything so unfortunate, so ma- 
liciously contrary? But now appeared 


I have 





Mr. Batts, very red and plethoric, with | . 


word that “it was all over.” And a few 
minutes later the gentleman who had 
reassured the company made his appear- 
ance, and officially announced that there 
was no damage done—that all traces of 
fire had been put out; “I am sorry to 
say,” added he, laughing, “including the 
kitchen fire. The cook is perfectly light- 





headed.” The more elderly members of 
the party looked glum; and one, more 
“grumpy” than the rest, remarked, sotto 
voce: ‘Something always goes wrong at 
these fussy houses. In trying to overdo 
things, they do nothing.” 

Mr. Brookfield, for such was the name 
of the new arrival, had found his way to 
one of the vacant places, and took the 
chair that was next to Miss Lacroix. 
This young lady partook of the general 
brilliancy that distinguished the Pringle 
homestead, and had acquired a sort of 
style in manner and dress—the only thing 
that had been wanting to set her off. 
Her head, with its rather thin but per- 
fectly-smoothed hair, and the clear-cut 
face, with her thoughtful, ever-ranging 
eyes, made her a remarkable and attractive 
figure. As she sat beside Mr. Brookfield, 
it was noticed that they were the two 
cleverest-looking heads in the room. 
Hers, however, was the graver expression ; 
while his was full of animated, quickly- 
shifting glances; and, as we have said, 
every part—forehead, chin, throat—was 
admirably cut, if not actually, to use the 
favourite word, “ chiselled.” His manner 
and gestures were quick and mercurial, 
and when he fixed his eyes on you, there 
was a certain sweetness and gentleness 
that was irresistible. It was this that 
attracted our heroine—and she found 
herself gazing at the newly-arrived face 
with a singular curiosity, if not interest. 

“What is to be done P” he said, turning 
to her. “Itis getting serious. The poor 
cooks are really all demoralised.” 

“Yes,” said she, still gazing at him. 
“Tt is very mortifying for Mrs. Pringle. 
If I only knew what to do.” 

“You are friend and counsellor of the 
family—that I can see at once.” 

She turned on him sharply. ‘“ What, 
you think you detected something of the 
dependent air ? ” 

“Friendship and counsel are not accepted 
from dependents,” he said, coldly. ‘I do 
not say or think anything of the kind ; but, 
if I were of a suspicious turn, I ought to 
be inclined to suppose ” He paused. 
“What, pray?” 

“Well, that ‘self excuse, means self 
accuse.” But I am not so inclined. What 
would you think of this—our hostess 
looks wretehed, and miserable, and help- 
less—what would you think of a visit to 
the kitchen to restore order and confidence, 
and get same salvage out of the wreck ? 
Seriously, to select something that will 
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occupy their thoughts and teeth while the 
rest is getting ready? Like the Russian 
throwing the children from the sledge to 
the wolves?” 

In a moment Miss Lacroix had left the 
room, and found, as had been anticipated, 
the whole kitchen in disorder—the cook 
prostrated, almost imbecile, and receiving 
attention from his agitated kitchen-maids. 
She spoke to him soothingly in his own 
tongue, and, with all kindness, encouraged 
him to make an attempt. The fire was lit. 
Some of the temporary dishes Mr. Brook- 
field had speculated on were discovered and 
got ready; and “a noble round of beef” 
was carried triumphantly in to be cast to 
the wolves. It was greeted with accla- 
mation. Somehow corned beef of noble 
dimensions always enjoys popularity; and 
men like Lord Garterley have a relish for 
this presumably “vulgar” joint, which 
suggests the imperial visits to Theresa and 
the singing cafés by the noble ladies of the 
Empire. 

In a very short time the regular train of 
dishes set in. Good humour was restored ; 
and the hum of voices rose again. 

“We owe it all to this young lady, to 
Miss ——? ” and Mr. Brookfield paused. 

“‘ Lacroix,” she said, hesitatingly, and 
with something like a blush. 

“T see,” he said, “‘one of the old 
Huguenot families.” 

“No,” she answered abruptly, “our 
family is English.” 

“ Impossible,” he said, “ with that name. 
You will be surprised at my being thus 
positive; but I have made a study of the 
matter.” 

He was struck by the cool, measured way 
in which she replied : 

“ Just as you have made a study of re- 
pairing the losses occasioned by chimneys 
getting on fire, or extemporising dinners. 
You have really a valuable stock of know- 
ledge.” 

There was a look of warning in her eye 
as who should say, “Don’t meddle with 
me.” 

He seemed surprised, and then said 
quietly : 

“ Well, I shall add that to my stock of 
knowledge.” 

“ What? ” she asked. 

“The origin of your name.” 

After dinner, when the luxurious dis- 
order of the drawing-room had set in, it 
was easy to see that Mr. Brookfield was 
the centre figure. The older gentlemen, 
such as Lord Garterley, directed their 


talk to him, and gathered round to 
listen to some curious stories, relating 
to persons whom they knew well, which 
he had brought from town. He was in 
figure a personage likely to be the centre 
of any gathering in which he found him- 
self. And, indeed, it seemed to the ladies 
that his bright, animated head and face 
seemed to contrast strangely with the 
group of inflamed, rather animal “ dining- 
out ” faces with which he was surrounded. 
The scene was a brilliant one —lords 
and ladies gathered thus profusely in the 
gorgeous rooms of the Pringles. It glad- 
dened the heart of the lady of the house. 
And even now a letter was handed in 
which brought a smile of delight to her 
face. “ Only think !’’shecried as she read, 
“dear Dr. Drinkwater is coming to-morrow. 
He has offered himself in the kindest way.” 

“Well,” said Lord Garterley, “he has 
offered himself in the kindest way for 
everything that has been going for the 
last fifty years.” 

“You know he has been made Bishop 
of St. Dunstan’s.” 

* You don’t mean to say he’s coming 
said Lord Garterley in vexation. ‘ You 
want to drive us all away, I see.” 

Horror-stricken at this view, Mrs. Pringle 
was reduced to her favourite smile of be- 
wilderment ; for she could not understand 
how a person enjoying the title and con- 
sideration of a bishop should not be re- 
ceived with delight and welcome. But this 
mystery was a part of that other great 
mystery which she could not solve, viz.— 
why the setting out of splendid entertain- 
ments should not be sufficient to secure 
the attendance of society. 

Now the after-dinner diversions set 
in. The ponies had enjoyed lessons from 
one Francesco Smith, the fashionable 
singing-master, who had given his con- 
cert, which he meant to be an annual 
one, in a duchess’s drawing-room, and who 
pitilessly forced his guinea tickets—as a 
conjurer forces his cards—on his rather 
reluctant pupils: The fair candidate forthe 
young lord had a voice, some of whose notes 
competed in shrillness with the trouble- 
some peacock which strutted on the lawn; 
but she did not lack industry, and that 
amazing coolness, amounting to heroism, 
which stifies shyness, and, in the same 
holy cause of “ getting on,” would have 
made her join a storming party. The 
young Lord Rotherhithe, who knew 
nothing of music, stood by and turned 
over the leaves in an official manner, as 
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thongh it were his duty. Then she was 
relieved by other candidates. The even- 
ing rather “ dragged on.” A good-looking 
young man sang a comic song in a very 
unaffected, pleasant way, and at once 
attracted Lord Garterley’s earnest atten- 
tion. He was delighted with him, and 
“must have him down at Garterley.” “A 
most agreeable, talented young fellow,” 
he said again and again. This was about 
the iftieth of these paragons that had 
enjoyed his lordship’s patronage, and 
whose prospects had been more or less 
seriously damaged by this kindly notice. 

The next day, after lunch, when the 
driving and riding and other amusements 
were being arranged, the sound of carriage- 
wheels was heard; and Mr. Brookfield, 
passing through the great hall, saw a tall, 
portly gentleman, with a florid face, in a 
shovel hat and a comforter, who was 
very particular about his luggage, and 
tyrannical in settling with the driver of 
the fly that brought him. Mr. Brookfield 
recognised him. 

“We owe you a public thanks for keep- 
ing those men in order,” he said. “I only 
wish they were all curates in your diocese.” 

The new bishop grunted. He knew 
this Brookfield, having often pronounced 
judgment on him as a carping fellow, 
and suspected a covert sneer in everything 
that he said. 

But at this moment a lady crossed the 
hall, and stood hesitating; while the 
bishop, having got clear of his comforter, 
assumed that it was one of the family, 
and adyanced with a-courtly episcopal 


greeting. Suddenly she started, and the | 


bishop drew back. Mr. Brookfield looked 
on in surprise. 

“ Dr. Drinkwater !” 

‘What, you here!” said the bishop, 
angrily. “How comes this? What does 
it mean ? ” : 

“Why, it means that Miss Lacroix is 
staying on a visit with our friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Pringle.” 

“Miss La what?” cried the divine, with 
something like disgust. ‘Cross, I think, 
ma’am, is your name?” 


With a slight flush of colour, the lady 
said calmly : 

“Tt is the same name——” 

“ Not exactly : but it has a more 
romantic sound,” said Mr, Brookfield. 
“Tt is what they do on the stage.” 

The bishop was regarding her darkly, as 
the insults that he had received from her 
on that memorable occasion at the Misses 
Cooke’s academy began to come back on 
him. He was not very certain about the 
matter ; but he recalled distinctly that he 
had never been so affronted and mortified 
before a large assembly in his whole life. 
The story had gone about: the great, 
pompous dean had been “ put down” by a 
school-girl at the Misses Cooke’s academy ; 
and here she was, grown-up, meeting him 
at a private house—an instance of ex- 
ceedingly bad taste on the part of the 
Pringles. A glow came to his cheeks 
as he thought of all this, and, without 
a word, he stalked off down the corridor 
towards the drawing-room. Before he 
had gone very far, a light step was 
heard behind him, and a hand as light 
touched him. Again the bishop turned, 
with a benevolent smile suddenly fitted on 
to his lips, for he thought that it was the 
hostess. The smile was as hastily taken 
off again, when he saw that it was Miss 
Lacroix. 

“You must forget all that, my lord,” 
she said, hurriedly. ‘I was a school-girl 
then. Not that I am sorry, for I was 
treated very unkindly.” 

“T think it very bad taste of you being 
here; I prefer not entering on the subject,” 
he said angrily. 

“ Exactly,” she said; “that will be the 
best course. We will not enter on it at 
all. You are too great a personage now, my 
lord, to be affected by what a poor school- 
| girl did. I am far toa humble a creature 
to make it worth while your recollecting. 
Even that old 


| Better let it be forgotten. 
name I used to bear.” 
So saying, she left the amazed bishop. 





There was a tone of decision, and even of 
|menace, in what she said that was un- 
| pleasant. 
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WHAT IS IT? 


A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. Every Household | 
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should possess a a Copy. 





D®: ROOKE'’S ANTI - LANCET. ‘DF: I ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of | _ All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into | Should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancer or Hanpy GUIDE 10 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | Domestic Mepictng, which can_be had gratis from any 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their | Chemist, or post fiee from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Cons 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— | cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- | Knowles, observed: “Jt will be an incalculable boon to every 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the | person who can read and think.’ 


intelligent principle. ‘De®: ROOKE’S “ANTI - - LANC ET. 


| A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 
DF ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 1874, nian of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: ‘Of its 
| style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should | other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from do- | among men could have conceived or written your Introdue- 
pression of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro- | tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
ducing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of | human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
= bao on the ene OF mag of excessive pga the spiritual unison of body and soul.’ 
ef and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Har« a 
study—Hot relaxing fluids ~Siieeene in eating and | Dee ROOKE’ S ANTI - - LANCET, 
se —Spirituous chemise of sisanssestlacanenit air. 
————— —_—_—_—~ - | or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 
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Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, 
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illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 


Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General “Stonewall ” | | Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
Jackson, and other public characters. | containing 172 pages, 
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COUGH ELIXIR, 


OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 
PULMONARY DISEASES. Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rookk, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 
“I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation “mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
‘* of the Chest in cases of P ulmonary Consumption; ‘wise strengthening treatment for this disease. 











This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most signal success in 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, _ Qu IN SY, And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 





Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and lls. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 

*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 
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